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by INGRESS adjourns to-day—if it ean. This the supporters of the 


Anti-Resumption Bill will do all in their power to prevent, if 


the bill is not finally acted upon. <All the week it has been kept 
back by losing its precedence of the Paris Exposition Appropriation 
Kill, and beyond passing the latter, on Tuesday, with an appropriation 
of $150,000, the House has accomplished nothing. ‘The debate on re- 
sumption, however, has elicited two admirable speeches, one by Mr. 
Chittenden of New York, and the other, on Friday, by General 
Garfield, who visibly carried dismay into the ranks of the enemy. 
His speech was all the more remarkable because in the vote on the 
Bland Silver Bill his name was not recorded at all, and because it 
has been and still is doubtful how far he resists the Ohio mania on 
that question. Mr. Garfield’s readiness in reply to the interruptions 


of Kelley, Ewing, and others showed him to be a debater of un- | 


common powers. The House Committee having reported unfavor- 
ably on the Senate’s amendments to the Army Appropriation Bill, 
the House rebuked it and retraced its own steps by concurring (134 
to 130) in the two most important amendments, and sending it back 
to the Senate, which in turn made the trifling concessions called for, 
and the bill was finally passed on Monday. It fixes the strength of 
the Army at 25,000 men, and in regard to the cavalry gives a 
general permission to recruit regiments to their full number, and 
directs that a sufficient ferce shall be employed on the Texas fron- 
tiers. It was Senator Thurman who first moved to make the total 
25,000 instead of 20,000, and this ensured the discomfiture of the 
House Democrats. The Senate has also agreed to a resolution 
urged for some years by Mr. Davis, of West Virginia, which appoints 
a committee of five senators to investigate the finance reports, 
books, and accounts of the Treasury, with a special view to dis- 
crepangies, alterations, ete. This committee will have power to 
send for persons and papers, and to sit during the extra and the re- 
gular session. 





The Treasury is getting used to enquiries of one sort and another. 
In response to a resolution of the House, Secretary Sherman on 
Thursday transmitted a statement of the amount of coin and bul- 
lion in the Treasury on October 31. The gold coin amounted to 
$101,486,964; the gold and silver bullion, silver coin, ete., amounted 
to about $34,000,000 additional, or a total of $135,565,520. The 
net amount of available gold coin, bars, and bullion (estimated) was 
$57,436,071. In reply to still another resolution, calling for copies 
of the contracts made with the Syndicate for the funding of the four 
per cent. bonds, the Secretary gives the history of the transaction, 
and does not omit to mention the check which the funding received 
from the public’s “ fears of the effect of the proposed legislation by 
Congress remonetizing silver.” The subscriptions for the four per 
cents up to November 19 were $75,496,550, against which there 
have been called in fifty millions of the 5-20 bonds, leaving a balance 
of $25,496,550 on account of the Resumption Act. Mr. Sherman has 
also, it is said, responded to Mr. Conkling’s enquiries, through the 
Committee on Commerce, for the reasons for making the contem- 
plated changes in the New York Custom-house officers. He explains 
that the commission appointed by the President to overhaul the 
New York customs-service made a report which was approved; 
that this report called for the reform of certain abuses and a change 
of organization, which did not mect the views of the Collector and 
other officers; and that, as these reforms and changes were resolved 


upon by the Administration, the only way to have them certainly 
carried out appeared to he to put in new oftieers in sympathy with 


these ohjects, 





ation. 


The effeet of this on Mr. Conklin en 
pected to be not to crush but to hard lt 
determination that his eemmittee shall not rep o ( 
nominations during the extra session, thus co | 
to make them all over again at the regular sessiot Not 
be more wholesome for the country than to witness t] 
the tyranny of a committee not only over the Senate and | 


tive but over the people of the whole eountry, whos 


pably lies in having the New York Custom-house pl 

earliest moment on a business footing, from whieh 

and “polities? shall alike be banished. The Deim 

help of the few untrammelled Republicans, could contirm Mr. i 
velt if they got a chance, and doubtless would do so 
endeavoring in another case to rebuke a faithless cor 

namely, on Privileges and Eleetions—by taking the east l 
of Louisiana and Butler of South Carolina out of its ] l 


reason Why they cannot count on Republican support 
vor is curious. Granting the prima-facie right of tl 

to the seats they claim, and waiving the irregularity of « 
*athing as to rob a peaceful committes 

it the rights of Messrs. ] 


logg-Spotford contest 


* uncourteous 
no good Republican would surely adn 
and Butler, however plain,until the Ke 
decided. 


foreed also by Judge Davis, would have a majority that wi 


’ 
Lf 
For with this addition to their ranks the Demo 


the seat to Spofford, and so in a twinkling chang 
plexion of the Senate. We do not say that it is a desirable t] to 
have the Senate Democratic like the House, but what h 
excuse put an end 
postponement of the two eases which present the fewest 

in favor of one which is full of legal « 
obscured by contradictory statements of faet., and whieh rr 


retusing to 


ean be given for 


yy}ut 
OUTS 


5 ' , J 
ration ! 


prolonged and tedious investi 


The Senatorial Republican eaucuses which have tilled so ] 
space in the Washington despatches during the past wee d 
have led to two or three interviews with t Presi 
and patriotic men hoped were held with the view of considering 
how best to protect the country against the anti-Resumption movi 
ment and the silver eraze, Which are now threatening the ] 
credit and paralyzing business. Republican senators, they thought, 
at such a erisis would have no mind for anvthing else It ears 
however, that this was all a mistake d that con ( 
lasting for long hours behind locked doors, wert on 
What is perplexing and saddening the Conseript: Fathers is that 
the President does not seem disposed to make a fair division of the 
appointments with them, and has sunk so low to appe ew 
respect ible Democrats at the So ith Moreo he has nounced 
his intention to continue to nominate out of his own head, but to 
respect the Senate’s right to rejeet—which is certain ly an alarming 
state of things. and one that calls for the utmost vigilance and the 
laving aside of all other businesses and cares. Where, for instance, 
would the abolition of ** the courtesy of the Senate” land us all by 
the end of one short vear? What would a Senator be without his 
share of the courtesy ? W are tlad to see tl senator 
Edi ds is equal to the e1 ind tl the gllusti Conkiing is 
not sleeping at his post 

It will have been observed in the debates on the Army Bill in the 


: } ; ki , ») ¥ J 
House that it was not alleged by any 


of the opponents of the army 


trouble 


for any purpese 


nywhere during the late 


t the suppression of flagrant riots, or was used anywhere where 
ny other effective foree could be had, or that the rioters were not 
engaged in the destruction of life or property, or both. The position 
ot st of those who objected to the use of the army as police was, 
! n that the strikers and the rioters and the workingmen 
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of t ( { thy rt ns, end that when workingmen 
th them; or, in other words, 
\ ( es and cannot get it 
l «ad oods, €] «| dob i 
Or el d, if he thinks it necessai 

‘ ( ption, as one of his natural rizht 
Mr. B ented t the announcement that the work- 
ot thre L of currency he likes, would be 
( Ihe { tl debt, and would do it too. Put- 
hese t together, the picture of the workingman they 
t ttractive o Ile seems to be a pleasant and soft sort 
of pers » have ina civilized country, and a country whieh was 

le up of him would have a remarkable career. 

I} in the Cardozo case brought in a verdiet of guilty, and 
the trial of Robert Smalls was immediately begun. His counsel 
) vain attempted to procure a transfer of his case to the United 
States Cireuit Court, under the Civil Rights’ Aet, on the ground 
that a colored man who had run off the steamer Planter and turned 
it over to the Union forces, and who had twice been eleeted to 


the State Se e and twiee a member of Congress, could not obtain 
a fair trial before a State court, in a city and eounty “filled 
with the magnetic influence of Hampton’s popularity”; and on the 
further ground of his Congressional privileges. The evidence in the 
ease Clearly showed that, while acting as chairman of the Committee 
on Printing of the State Senate, he aecepted a bribe of $5,000 


from Woodrulf o1 
ry promptly founce him guilty. 


) behalf of the Republican Printing Company. The 


mixed ju 


It is to the credit of a Democratic House of Representa- 


tives that Smalls’s seat in Congress has not been declared vacant 
Without stopping to investigate the question whether the constitu- 
tional privileges of a Congressman have been violated. On motion 


of General Butler, the Judiciary Committee was empowered to 


send for persons and papers in the case. Some of the newspaper 
comments on Smalls’s downfall have been very amusing. The Hart- 
ford Courant thinks it “not nearly so surprising as the downfall of 
James Brooks, Senator Patterson, and other Congressmen who had 
advantages of education and culture which Smalls never enjoyed.” 
The Indianapolis Journal finds **a sad commentary on justice, in 
this anomalous era of reconetliation and good-will, that the convie- 
tion and sentence to the extreme limits of a slave-born man, who 
has enjoyed his freedom but ten or twelve years, who was called 
into publie and political life without training or education, sur- 
rounded by the most corrupting influences, and made the tool and 
victim of superior men, is hailed as the greatest triumph of justice 
by the press of cities and States whose councils and legislatures 


have been the hot-beds of corruption and bribery for 
vears, briber and bribed walking their streets unharmed, elected to 


notorious 


office repeatedly with the moral certainty of their venality as well 
cnoWwn On the other hand, the Hartford 
Zimes (Democratic) sees in it a just retribution on aecount of the 


as their names and faces.” 
Planter exploit, inasmuch as the running away with his master’s 
sel was line of lawful acts or moral conduct.” The 
wept’s paying him for it ** encouraged Smalls to follow im- 
pro] But, ac- 
cording to the Beaufort paper, Smalls “ obtained factitious great- 

by climbing upon the shoulders of the real heroes who brought 
the Planter out of Charleston, and stealing the gratitude and money 
of the Government from those who did the brave work and _ pos- 


ve not in the 
(;overnnu 


proper practices, and he finally goes to the State prison.” 


Hess 


essed the courage, but lacked the low eunning and the brass 
through whieh he achieved popularity ”; moreover, he has “ been 
ready at all times to accept bribes; and the pitiful sum of $5,000 
is but a dropin the bueket, which had to be filled every time he 
was asked to respond to the eall of ayes and nays betore his heavy 
tones could be heard.” It must be confessed that his case presents 
unusual difieulties to the moralist. 

rl eek has been very quiet in the financial markets. In New 
York the rate for money fell to 5 per eent., the reasens for the 
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decline having been (1) the return of currency from the West in 
excess of the 


ning the bank 


shipments to the South, which had the effect cf 
reserves, and (2) the restricted mercantile 
of trade, the 
in breadstulls and 


re 


account of the dulness only 
at all active 
provisions. In London the actual rate of money advanced L per 


itis 


Money on 


branch of trade whieh is being that 


,or to within 4 of the Bank of England rate. Tt 
theught here, was caused by the Bank of England itself, 
an interest in keeping the outside rate up to its own, or near enough 
The rise of the London rate for money stiffened exchange on 
London, but not in time to prevent the shipment of $650,060 gold 
from London to New York. U.S. bonds are coming back in large 
amounts, and even on the day when the gold referred to was shipped 
there was a profit in importing them. Should the 412!-grain silver 
dollar be made a full legal tender, U. S. bonds will probably be sent 
back in sufficient volume. to turn the exehanges in favor of 
London to the extent that gold would have to be shipped from here. 
At the close of the week the gold value of the U. S. legal-tender 
Silver in London fell to 54jd. per oz. early 
in the week, and then advanced to 548d. At the close the gold value 
of a 4124-¢rain silver dollar would have been 80.9160. 


ne | 


his advanee, 


which has 


note for 81 was SOL9722. 


The announcement of twenty-five or more of the Constitutional- 
ist or Moderate Conservative senators, mainly Orleanists, that they 
would not support the Marshal in a prolongation of the fight with 
the Assembly—that is, would not agree to another dissolution — ap- 
pears to have had the desired effect on him, and has led to the final 
resignation of the De Broglie Ministry. There ean hardly be a 
doubt that it is very welcome to him, as furnishing him with the 
means of extricating himself from abad scrape. He has neither the 
nerve nor the following nor, in all Jikelihood, the military support 
that would be needed for such extreme measures as levying taxes 
Without a parliamentary vote, and is, perhaps, very glad of a good 
excuse for not continuing the mad game of the last six months. It 
is even doubtful whether he would have obtained the support of any 
but the Bonapartist senators in extreme measures, as a seat in the 
Senate is a snug berth, and most of the senators are elderly men, 
who would, when it came to the point, recoil from any convulsion 
that would be likely to put the Constitution, and therefore the 
Senate itself, in danger. A coup Wétat, he vows, he has never thought 
of, which is also probably true. It seems pretty certain he could 
not command the services of all the army. None of the chiefs of 
corps are bound to him by strong personal ties, and some of them 
ere Republican, and success in Paris would no longer suffice. The 
Assembly, if dispersed at Versailles, would probably retreat to the pro- 
vinees, and be supported by a portion of the troops, and there would 
be real civil war, from which Freneh soldiers all shrink. Moreover, 
even in Paris would be doubtful. The troops there have 
never fought against the bourgeoisie and the workingmen united, as 
they would be on this occasion and as they were in 1880 anc (842. 


success 


An incident has occurred in Italy which has caused a good deal 
of sensation and shows that there is more or less of what our politi- 
cians call *‘ weakening ” among the extreme Ultramontanes. Father 
Cenci, a Jesuit of considerable distinction, over fifty years a mem- 
ber of the order in good standing and a preacher of some renown, 
in a preface to a volume of his sermons published in 1873 took up 
the idea first put forward in 1861 by Monsignor Liverani, that the 
Pope should in some manner reconcile himself with the kingdom of 
Italy. His remarks caused considerable disgust at the Vatican, 
which was made known to him. He then, by way of defending 
himself, wrote a memoir in June, 1875, addressed to the Pope, and 
setting forth his plan in full. No notice appears to have been taken 
of it at the time, but by some indiscretion part of it got into print, 
and this caused the Pope to direct the general of the order to expel 
Father Cenei, which was accordingly done. Then there was a 
chuckle among the Italian Liberals, and then the Osservatore Io- 
mano denied that he had been expelled, and then the father him- 


| self published a declaration acknowledging his expulsion but testi- 





fving to the rectitude of his intentions and his entire submissien to 




















Nov. 22, 1877] The N 


i% sr 


uesting 


the authority of his ecclesiastical superiors, and solemnly re: 


A 
the newspapers to take no further notice of him. 

The memoir to the Pope has now been published in extenso, and 
is a very curious and interesting document, but could hardly be 
surpassed in naivete. The writer says that nobody who has speken 
or written to him about the views enuneiated in his preface, and 
which first gave offence, has attempted to deny their truthfulness ; 
that the restoration of the temporal power as it stood before 1870 is 
an impossibility—the political and moral condition of Europe forbids 
it, and forbids it more and more; that the attempt to raise it 
to the dignity of a dogma is full of misfortune for the Church and 
for Italy; that the separation of earnest Catholics from the political 
life of Italy leaves a Christian nation at the mercy of atheists, and 
causes the Italian Liberals to regard the Church as a deadly 
enemy, Whose destruction is necessary to their own safety, and 
forces the Italian Government into alliance’ with heretical 
Germany, and the heretical Slavs of Eastern Europe, to the 
great danger of the Latin race and faith. As no change is to 
be looked for from the policy of combat, he proposes that the 
Pope should accept Italy as it is and pronounce Vietor Emanuel 
a legitimate king, in return for the acknowledgment of himsclf as a 
kind of suzerain of all Italy, and for proper provision for his resi- 
denee in Rome. Victor Emanuel would then dissolve the Cham- 
bers, and choose a new * Christian ministry,” which would fill the 
offices with persons favorable to the new policy, which a Christian 
press would explain to the country. All being ready, a general 
election would be ordered, and the Government would use all the 
means at its disposal, including the priests and bishops, to secure a 
*Jarge Christian majority,” which the father has no doubt it could 
do, and the church and state would live happily ever afier. The 
paper is very powerful as an arguinent against the present policy of 
the Vatican, but the constructive part of it is causing a good deal of 
amusement among the mundane politicians. It shows, however, 
that the idea of surrender on some terms is growing among the 
more rational clergy. As regards the future of this idea, it is worthy 
of notice that the Roman correspondent of the London Times, in 
describing the cardinals who will probably weigh most in the elec- 
tion of the next Popie—eight in all—sets down all but one as either 
men of liberal, compromising tendencies or careless Gallios. 


In England the season of dulness in domestic politics is not yet 
over, and the public attention is almost wholly concentrated on 
affairs in France and Turkey. Lord Beaconsfield has made a speech 
at a publie dinner in which he referred humorously to the ditlicults 
the Sultan and the Czar had in making peace, although they both de- 
sired it and both appeared to agree in their aims of every kind. 
He was a little defiant still towards Russia, announcing that English 
neutrality would cease as soon as English interests were in any de- 
cree menaced, which may mean something or nothing; but all ae- 
counts agree that there is little present danger of interference. 
It is to be observed, as to the possible effect of the fall of Kars, that 
the difficulty of helping the Turks increases with their need of help. 
In short, it begins to be more and more clear that the best service 
that could have been rendered Turkey was the application ef a 
little coercion after the break-up of the Conference at Constantinople. 
Mr. Lowe and Mr. Gladstone have been having a debate in the 
magazines cn the expediency of extending to the counties the house- 
hold suffrage now existing in the towns, in which Mr. Lowe sees 
another step towards the ruin of English institutions. Mr. Glad- 
stone in his reply acknowledges and deplores the increasing difi- 
eulty which young men of ability have in entering public life in 
England, the resulting loss of the valuable class of politicians who 
in bygone days were trained for politics in the House itself, and the 
seizure of the House by elderly rich men, who have entered politics 
too late for adequate training of any kind. 





The storming of Kars, on Sunday morning, November Ls, is a 
triumph of which the Russian army, officers and men, can justly 
be proud. Tactic precision and personal valor seem to have had 
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equal shares in the achievement. The assau eg S200) 
o'clock on the evening of the 17th, the main strength being directed 
against the southern fortifieations. Gen. L retY led the attack on 
Fort Hatiz Pasha, crowning a steep hill at th nitheast angle: G 
Grabbe, on his left, was assigned the task of capturing Fort Kl 

the southernmost point, and the works on its left: and in 

covering the city proper and the citadel; and anether dis 

directed against the northern positions. | At the tirst onset, wl 
was made against the Khanli redoubt, Gen. Grabbe fell, pi 

a bullet. The fighting was continued with tiereen 

About dawn the southern fortifications and the citadel had 1 
earried, and soon atter Fort Karadach, at t east eX 

Was captured by Gen. Lazareff. Fort Arab, adjoining thi 

to the north, Fort Tehakhmakh, at the extreme west, | 


posts, bravely held out till eight o'clock, when thy 


safety in flight towards Erzerum, but were intercepted by the R 
sian cavalry. Gen. Loris-Metikotf who directed th Opel 
entered the city before noon. The Russi » Who went into 
battle only 15,000 strong, lost about 2,500 in killed and wounded 
the Turks about double. The captures, according to the corr 


spondent of the London Daily News, from whom \ Ve 1 the 
details, embraced three hundred cannon and t 
wounded prison rs. These 


hye 


ures are GQoVIOUSIV eXa 


Phe same correspondent some weeks ago estimated the enti 


rison of Kurs at ten thousand ; and the num of s 
its walls, according to a very late es Ci el Riiste 
was about Tk. Speaking of Kars, in a review of the Armenian 
campaign for a recent number of the London 7 s Captain 
Norman made the following remark, now strikingly justitied by 
events: “It was dangerously denuded of troops during the occupa 
tion of the Aladja Dagh. If Mukhtar was enabled, subsequent to 
his defeat, to leave a garrison of the same strength as | 


did in April last [not fully 15,000}, there should be no fear for 
safety. If, however, he was unable to do so, it is mere than pro) 
able it will fall by a coup de main.” Kars was easily taken bi 
Paskevitch in July, 1223, and surrendered to MuravietY in N 

1355, after resisting a siege of more than tive mont] I} 

of peace both times restored it to the Turk 


Aware of the impending attack on Kars, the eapture of which 
promised tostrengthen them with troops no longer needed there, Gen 
feiman and Tergukassoff did not discontinue their operatio Y 
Erzerum after their repulse of November? According to telegrams 
from the Turkish side, they made another assault on the Mth, wen 
they carried Fort Azizie at the point of the bayonet, but were ex 
pelled by the Turks, under the lead of Mehemet Pasha, a Prus 
“with great sliughte Reinforcements f I S are 1 to 
be * continually arriving.” The news of the week from the Euro- 
pean theatre of the war is remarkable for t] ce of all allusion 
to the armies of the Tzesareviteh, Suleiman Pasha, and Zimmermann, 
and for considerable obseurity concerning the operations west of the 
Yantra. In the immediate vicinity of Plevna, Gen. Skobeleff is still 


confronting the Turks at their southern advanced post, near Bresto- 


vetz, and a Russian bulletin mentions his having received wounds 
in ‘skirmishes * on the 15th and 16th. without stating anv further 
particulars of the fights; while in Constan pl the absence of 





direct news from Osinan Pasha, the report was current that another 
assault on Plevna had been repulsed. According to more positive 


syeleich } *t ) ” 14) ) ‘ ‘ ye ‘ ’ : 
Purkish reports, the Russians have also suffered severe checks in 





epeated attempts to advance on Orhanie by the Etropol road, and 


have bee expelled from Berkovatz, whither they had gone from 
Vratza. The Russians, on the other hand, announce that ‘*a detach- 
ment of Cossacks and infantry succeeded in driving the Turks out 
of R 1 pass est of Shipka, leading tf a in to Kalofer, 
‘by turning their fortified position,” which may prove to be more 
mportant than the much-heralded movements of the Montenegrins in 


the neighborhood of Antivari. The most interesting communication 
concerning Servia is that Count Andrassy has significantly ex- 
pressed it as his opinion that she will not go to war. 
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GENERAL GARFIELD’s SPEECH 
ry f 4 Cartielk’s speech in the House on Frida 
ss dieitaation okt 
! te ( Cul 
at red t Cl ol 
ul ut put t th th- 
' , , 
or ¢ i ( it he | f re- 
1 L COntTrove hy; Me TE OF Ww 
\ i two vired s, anel e of his 
+1 au} } ! | ] +} YY » Fr 
re those whieh adeserped the manner mn 
I ( Wnstances like ours at present, disposed 
( vago. But those passages contained nothing 


the reach of every man in the United States who 


MN 
1. The rest 


has learned to read. of his illustrations were drawn from 
the phenomena of our own daily life, the statistics of insurance com- 
panies, savings-banks, and banks of deposit, phenomena with which 
ll the best portion of the community—the portion which saves 
ne, be it little or much—is more or less familiar. Every 

n who buvs even a hundred-dollar United States bond has some 
notion of the conditions on which the value of his bond depends. 
Every man who deposits money in a savings-bank makes himself in 
degree aequainted with the means by which the bank is 
enabled to pay him interest on his deposit. Every one who in- 
ies his life knows what the company must do with his premiums in 
order to be able to pay the policy to his representatives at his death. 
Every reader of the newspapers, too, is acquainted with the faet, 


vhich General Gartield brought out onee more so strikingly, that the 


United States bonds are heavily held by small investors and by the 
: Which receive the savings of the poor. This has been pa- 
raded j 1and again since the war in reply to the attacks of re- 
pudiationists and inflationists on the publie credit, beginning with 
f the] Senator Morton and General Butler in 1267, just two 
ve fter the war closed. In faet, in reading over his speech we 
have not been able to lay our finger on anything of which the 
e ne iper-reading American may not fairly be presumed 
to h leda He was not familiar with them twelve 
vear », bee there had at that time been no currency de- 
bates for thirty vears, and because he had then no experience of a 
delicate d ily-injured publie credit. But we are now in the 
twelfth year of a controversy on currency in all its phases, and on 
the relations of government, and especially of our Government, to 
eurrency, Which has hardly known any intermission, in which the 
hole newspaper press has been actively engaged, which has 
produced a large number of books for popular use, on which the 
R lican party, so late as 1875, fought two desperate campaigns 
in the great States of Ohio and Pennsylvania, and of which General 
Gartield’s speech may fairly be called simply an able summing-up. 
What, then, is the reason that the speech has proved so eftee- 
tive It is not far to seek, and it reflects more credit on him than 
if he had been able to cram it full of startling discoveries. The 
knowledge of the bulk of the public on all subjects of which the 


‘lose, constant, and 
is apt to be what we may call dormant; that is, it is there, 


+ ° } 
but in the vag 


connection with their daily avoeations is not 


ue and somewhat undigested shape in which know- 


is apt to be of which we do not make daily use and which 


does not help us in bread-winning. It takes the form of an impres- 
on rather than a clean-cut idea, and is not in a shape fitting it to 
be used in repelling an attack of any kind. For instance, there is 
! vho has at one time followed the currency discussion 
Engh n the beginning of the present century, and learned 

d why the victory of resumption was carried. But he puts 

the Jumber-room of his memory, and goes about his 

d delving, and his recolleetion of it has become consi- 

( ere appears on the seene a wild-eved dema- 


'. Kelley, pretending to have all the faets and figures at 
lof quotations and fury, and tells him that English 
hideous mistake and caused terrible suffering, that 


brated A thought so, and here is how the distinguished B. ! 


chas, | 


ption Was a 


Nation. 
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mourned over it—persons of whom the honest citizen has never 
heard, but who, he thinks, must have 


them. So he concludes that his knowledge is 


been men of weight, or Kelley 


would not cite proba- 


biv defective, that he did not read far enough, and that probably 
there is something in Kelley, crazy as he looks, after all; and so he 
egins sliding down the ineline towards some nebulous theory of 
delay or compromise like that invented in Cincinnati last summer 
by Mr. Richard Smith. The case we are here supposing, too, is 
that of a citizen of more than average reading and intelligence. 
What we have said of the way in which inilationist or anti-resump- 


tionist theories are propagated in his case might be put in a far 


| stronger form with regard to the large body of men whose reading 


never goes beyond the local newspaper, and who only master even 
that with a little intellectual effort. 

But this popular ignorance or dimness of recollection or percep- 
tion on special subjects could not be worked on successfully by the 
Kelleys if it were not for the cowardice or timidity of the other side. 

he history of the currency controversy since 1865 illustrates this 
most remarkably. Not one year since then has clapsed in which an 
attack on the publie credit has not been made in the form of some 
about money, yet where the leading Republicans have 
promptly met it without flinching it has speedily come to naught. 
We have not space here to be more specific, but we may point to 
the fight in Ohio and Pennsylvania in 1875 on this very subject as a 
remarkable example of what we mean. The Republicans there met 
the inflationists and repudiationists boldly when the West was all 
alive with the greenback heresy which prominent Republican poli 
ticians had been supporting in Congress; and though the battle was 
a hard-fought one, it was won, and from that day the original green- 
back nonsense of unlimited paper for ‘‘ the poor man” has not been 
heard of. It was, however, absurd to suppose that all its advocates 
would abandon it. They simply retired to an inner line of entreneh- 
ments, and determined to try for the next best thing—namely, non- 
resumption, or the indefinite postponement of resumption; and as 
soon as the fall of silver came to their notice they added to this 
resumption (if we ever resumed at all) in silver, which they began to 
talk of as beloved silver and the silver of their fathers. 

Against this new danger the canvass of 1876 ought to have pro- 
tected us. The powerful minds which were occupied during that 
eventful summer in cooking up “ outrages,” or in varnishing over 
the frauds of the Returning Boards and in analyzing Tilden’s tax 
returns, ought to have been engaged in the refutation of the danger- 
ous fallacies about money which were known to linger in one form 
or another in the West; for the money question and the question of 
reforming the civil service were clearly then, as now, the two lead- 
ing questions of the day. Nevertheless, we can honestly say that, 
in spite of the prominent place they occupied in the Republican 
platform, we cannot now recall a single speech or article from a 
prominent Republican during the canvass devoted to the full dis- 
cussion of them. On the contrary, the efforts of the Republican 
chiefs seemed to be mainly directed to turning public attention away 
from them to matters which were essentially ephemeral, as the re- 
sult has shown, and which at best could promise nothing but purely 
party gains. Accordingly, Mr. Hayes was hardly seated in the 
Presidential chair when the financial problem came promptly again 
to the surface. Some of the foremost Republican papers at the 
West began impudently to denounce the Republican Resumption 
Act in almost the very words of Tilden and Hendricks, and the 
silver craze made its appearance and was allowed to grow without 
hindrance and be stimulated by every species of sophistry and mis- 


craze 


representation. 

It is, of course, true that both the anti-resumption movement 
and the silver movement have their main strength in the Democratic 
ranks, but it is also true that the Democrats could accomplish no- 
thing without the powerful assistance which these movements have 
been for the last year receiving from the Republicans. How far 
this support has gone—how much open favor or secret connivance 


| they have received from Republican sourees—General Gartield’s 


success is a good illustration. His facts and figures have been 
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within everybody's reach during the past year, and vet the country 
has been growing during the whole of that period more and more 
forgetful of them, and a larger and larger proportion of the Repub- 
the ( 


the ‘*monetary system or machinery of 


over to eomie Cincinnati plan of waiting for 
the country to 


. When a man is found who 


lican party going 
establish a 
drift” towards resumption. Accordingly 
has the 


reasons why resumption w 





courage to rise in his place in Congress, and put together 
as ever thought of or resolved on any- 
where, his speech falls on Congres 
unexpected light, and intelligent people begin to breathe freely 
and say he has killed the heresy. Could a more woful 
commentary on manner in which Republican leaders have of 
late 
credit ? 
the fact that, at this moment of great anxiety and of some peril to the 
national fame and prosperity, there is great agitation among the 
Republican senators, and they are holding frequent secret meetings 
to devise means of relief from a much-pressing trouble, and that 
trouble is the unwillingness of the President to let them have a fair 
share in nominating their protégés to petty Government offices. 


s and the country like a burst of 


there be 
the 


heen discharging their duty as the guardians of the national 
There is perhaps one other whieh surpasses it, and that is 


THE MONETARY EXPERIENCE OF FRANCE. 

| agp in the history of the silver craze has been more re- 
A markable than the course of the Cincinnati Commercial, which 
used to be a strong and able friend of sound and honest ways, and 
especially of honest money, and continued to be so up to 1875. The 
publie in that year was prepared for some sort of moral decadence 
by the appearance of the editor, who, during the evil days of the 
Grant régime had been a stanch reformer, as an ally of the corrupt 
Republican politicians in their scheme of turning public attention 
away from the Cincinnati platform and the Hayes letter of acceptance, 
and converting the canvass into a blatant crusade against the South, 
coupled with an enquiry into the sources of Tilden’s income. His 
entrance on the scene with an enormous lecture on “ claims,” which 
was delivered to large audiences under “ Zach” Chandler’s auspices 
and winks, was probably the most grotesque incident of a grotesque 
campaign. It is, therefore, not so surprising as it would have been 
two years ago to find his paper trying laboriously to put a good face 
on a piece of legislation which has of late years only been equalled 
in dishonesty by the Inflation Bill of 1874. Nor are we surprised, 
since the lecture on ‘ claims,” that it should publish in a 
issue the two following paragraphs : 


recent 


“The Nation is a paper of great hardihood. 
ver Bill which passed the House : 


It says of the Sil- 


“Tf it became a law it would give us a second depreciated legal ten- 
der, would substitute silver for gold in the payment of the customs du- 
ties, and would give all debtors a chance to cheat their creditors once 
more, except in the few cases where gold payment is in the contract. It 
would dispose completely of Secretary Sherman’s promise that the new 
four per cent. bonds should be paid in gold, and would thus operate as a 
naked swindle, without the shadow of an excuse as regards the holders of 
these securities.’ 

‘The Seerctary of the Treasury did not say that the new four 
per cent. bonds would be payable in gold. Tle expressly did not say 
that. He said they would be paid in coin ‘ equal in value to gold.’ 
‘The remonetized silver dollar would meet that requirement.” 

Now here are the Secretary’s exact words, and a previous letter 
of the Assistant-Secretary was still more explicit : 


‘Under the laws now in force, there is no coin issued or issuable 
in which the principal of the four per cent. bonds is redeemable, or 
the interest payable, except the gold coin of the United States, of the 
standard value fixed by the laws in force on the 14th of July, 1870, 
when the bonds were authorized.” 

If by this he meant to convey the idea that they would be paid 
in silver, which probably would be as good as gold, he is fitter to 
preside over a faro-bank than over the treasury of a great nation. 
The Commercial says also : 

*** The double-standard men,who pretend that you can so regulate the 
relation of gold and silver by law that one can always buy a thing either 
for a certain sum in gold, or for the sum in silver which the law declares 
equal in value to that sum in gold, have, without meaning it, considerably 
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| of cireulation except for small change, 


reason that transactions were made in silver before [850 w h 
was more profitable to export gold than to circulate it— i 
words, that the relation in value of the two metals tixed by 

law of the land was a nullity, having been overridden by the : 
trade. For a precisely similar reason gold was substi lf 

after 1850, the law proclaiming that so much silver was 

so much gold notwithstanding. As M. Cheval 

money, ‘* the word standard is one of those things ot 

portant to fix the meaning. [It is not uncommon to 1 

sons who give the name of ‘standard’ to a metal as on as the 
| coins made of it cannot legally be refused in payment. ‘This is an 
error. A metal on which the law has bestowed the quality of legal 
tender is legal money, but it is not ipso facto a standard.” TI 
exactly the error under which the ¢ mercial and its Western 
allies are laboring. The law ean create a legal tend noth- 
ing but the consensus of the trading l ( 

can ereate a standard id a ¢ lard ¢ two 
substances of tluctuating value is an absurdity. The only way, if 
there be a way, to give ; ll relati ot 
gold and silver coin is to cut off the possibilitv of exporti 
the undervalued metal to foreign) parts, which reall hat 
bi-metallists such as M. Cernuschi propose. Get,” say they, 
‘“allthe civilized word to enter into a monetary convention to 
maintain a certain relation in quantity and val between the two 
metals in circulation, and then vour bullion-dealers will have no 
market in which to sell the metal which has most commercial valu 
and your work is done: each count I keep both ld and 
silver in ¢ Mation This plan may be worthy of discussion, and 
might su 1, but the chance of its being tried i » remote as to 
t it « of the category of practical schemes Anvhow, it is not 
the plan of our Western bi-metallist They propose, like a pareel 
of savage chiefs, to act indep ly of mankind, and to defy t! 
experience of mankind as to the limits of legislative power. Th 
do not even contine themselves to Professor Jevons’s idea, that b 

naking both metals a legal tender the fluctuations of each may be 
diminished, which has a rational sound, and may be true if neithe 
metal fluctuates much, or, in other words, only oscillates slightly 





ation. 





state of Loings 


aided in this delusion. No such simple 





The metals cannot be made to circulate in this way in any fixed 
— Nation.’ 
‘These are very positive statements. If true, they are import 
We desire to ask the editor of the Nation how he reco les them 


with the monetary system of Frank 


The monetary history of Franee is an exeellent illustration of th 
correctness of our statement, and it Is marvellor { t the editor of 
the Commercial should not bY Lis lime have made | elt 


With it. 


From the passage of the coinage laws of th LL. (1795 
XT. down to 1850, silver, as the cheaper metal, was th 
use in France, and payments were mostly made in tive 
while gold was virtually not in circulation. the quantity in ex n 
in the country in 1850 not being estimated at more than 100,000 


franes, or $20,000,000. We take the figures from M 
Block. In 1848 came the gold discoveries in California and A 
tralia. Gold 

R50 and 1860. 


3,000,000, 000 


began to fall in’ value. 
1.300,000,000 


frances in gold were imported. Silver pa 


franes in silver were export 


over-Valued metal, and so 


the 


tinued down to the suspension of specie payment in 


under the well-known law as 
Is70. TT me 
process, in fact, is exactly similar to the one whieh took plac 
The “ dollar of our fathers” 
monetized. 

What has happened in 
has double legal 
used at a time, and prices are all tixed by that standan 


Was not 1n circulation when it was d 
rer ther notry in wl 
everv other Country Wi 


tender that 


been a 


people buy and sell and contract 


This is exactly what the French have 





about the legal ratio. But it is hardly worth consideration with 
i state 


silver in its present of violent agitation 
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| ndition of the currency of the world un- 

d ents 1 problems of great gravitv, and will 
, P ention which the best minds of all civilized 
on it, and it mav be that we are on the 

on of tl problems than is now. visible 

I empt to deal with the very least of them one has to 
t words of the eminent French financier, M. de 

\ remember t monetary legislation is not a 
upset, but lv reformed in accordance with 

d circu ect deliberation, in which due coun 

oth of the fix nd habits.” We hope there are 

ome menat the West who are beginning to be ashamed of the way 
in lich, ly under the impulse or dictation of that region, the 
United States is now contributing its share to the great work of 
rt ting the world’s standard of value. When our Silver Com- 
mission was appointed, the foremost man on it was a halt-taught 
peculator, Who had great quantities of silver to sell, and about as 


much delicacy or scruple in serving his own ends under the mask of 
hea moralist of Poker Flat has in pocket- 

When the subject is before the 
hearing the opinions of 


icans who are most prominently occupied with the business 


form as 1 


ds 


man objects to the Committee’ 


eurreney rr verage 


ing the proceeds of a game of blu? 
Senate this 
those Ame! 
of exchange, words, most familiar with the actual work- 


ests, that if any one is to be 


or, in other 


ing of the 


laws of currency, and sugg 


listened to on the subject, it is those day-laborers (*‘ horny-handed 
sons of toil”) who have never given the subject any consideration at 
all, and are not qualified by education or experience to form any 
conclusion of the slightest value about it. Another member is 


Mr. Bland, the author of the Silver 


a half-erazy ] 


Bill now pending, apparently 
verson, Who shook his fist in the faces of the deputation 
‘rs, and threatened them with the repudiation 
unless crackbrained notions 

The report produced by these gentlemen 


ie 
of bankers and broke 
of the 


embodied in le 


hational his own were 


isiation. 
was of course worthy of them, but very disereditable to us as a peo- 
ple, and well caleulated to destroy all consideration for our opinions 
in any attempt made to bring about concert of action among civil- 
in the treatment of the curreney problem. Nor has the 


course of the Western press done much to atone for the deficiencies 


ized nations 
of the Commission. The advocacy of the silver scheme close on the 
greenback scheme, and with substantially the same object, is not 
calculated to raise one’s estimate of the morality of the constitueney 
of such papers as the Chicago Tribune and Cincinnati Commercial. 
This would be true even if the remonetization were supported by 
purely finaneial arguments. But supported as it has been and is 
unmeasured vituperation of all those who have placed faith in 
of United Government, and taken for 
granted that the legislature represented the people, and by gross 
falsification ef the facts of recent history, and by contempt for 
experie! of the more advanced portion of the human species 
touching the most delicate of the instruments of civilization, it does 
inuch to justify the question which some people in this part of the 
world are asking themselves Whether, after having had to 
contend for long years with the South on behalf of liberty and 
national unity, we are going to have to struggle with the West 
n defenee of that common honesty, that faith of man in man, that 
correspondence between facts and words, promises and intentions, 
without which no liberty could last long, and national unity would 
be wv the mutual fidelity of robbers ? 


ry 


the promist the States 


we 


viz.: 


simply a fine name fi 


AND GOOD CONDUCT. 
a letter in which, so far as it is a reply to our 
‘The Church as an Aid to Good Conduct,” the 


CHURCH-GOING 


writ u v1 ipprehension of our meaning ; and as this mis- 
}) ( ippeared in several oth strictures on our remarks, we 
ma we y to correct it We do not maintain that belief in 

mat and | i! Christianity would make church members 
good men, or that it is the loss of this belief which makes them bad 


We simply maintain that without that belief the Church is not 


pretends to be. The Church was built up by and on the belief 
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that Christ is the Son of God; that he came into the world to save sin- 


ners, not only by setting them a good example and preaching, but by 
dying for them as an expiatory sacrifice. This was the belief which 
founded the Church, and has kept it in existence down to our time, 
which supported its martyrs and inflamed its fanatics, and which 
made it the prodigious force it has been in the Western world for eigh- 


teen hundred years. Its claims on men’s reverence and obedience have 


wholly from this source. To say that medi«xval 


heen derived almost 

Christians believed all these things, and yet fought, robbed, and gambled, 
is nothing to the purpose, That they were great sinners proves simply 
that their faith was not strong enough to change their lives. But then 
there is little question that without this faith, and without the Church, they 
would have been worse than they were. The belief kept the Church alive, 


and the Church did great things for civilization. The notion that it can 
retain its old influence on men as a chureh—that is, as an organization 
established by Christ as a means of bringing men to a saving knowledge 


of certain facts in his history—we think chimerical. After having dropped 
the history and the dogma the Church becomes something else, something 
totally different, something much less potent, something which would 
not have lived through the Middle Ages, or converted the barbarians, or 
founded the monasteries, or made robber barons tremble and make restitu- 
tion on their deathbeds, What is unfortunate in its present position—and 
this is what we meant to say—is that it claims authority which its own mem- 
bers do not concede to it, and uses language which has lost or changed its 
meaning, and neither promises nor threatens with the force which was onee 
at its command. True, these threats and promises did not convert man- 
kind, but who ever supposed or pretended that they would ? Is preaching 
morality going toconvert mankind ? Suppose all the pulpits in the coun- 
try poured forth the soundest morality in a strain of the highest eloquence 
every Sunday, would fraud disappear totally ? Of course it would not. 
The growth of mankind in morality is a slow process, which is promoted 
ugency in one age and another in another, but by none without 
When, therefore, the Church is discussing the best 
means of keeping its members in the strait way, we think frank account 
ought to be taken of the fact that it does not hold them by the old bonds, 
that they belong to it for different reasons, and look at it with different 
eyes, and consequently need to be acted on by different influences, 

One or two of our crities of the religious press seem to be under the 
impression that we would have the Church inflict some kind of corporal 
chastisement on its erring disciples. This too is a misapprehension. 
What we say is that, if the Church is ever again to impress the imagina- 
tion of the world, and if church-membership is to be accepted by the 
world as a trustworthy indication of exceptional moral purity, the pro- 
fession of religion must be accompanied by some generally accepted 
proof of sincerity, and this proof must consist in some form of serious 
At present a church-member’s life is very much like that of 
His belonging to the church, far from being a 
kind, may be and mostly is a positive addition to his personal pleasures, 
It briags him into good society, affords him a fashionable and agree- 
able mode of passing his Sunday, enlists him in charitable work that 
soothes his conscience or tickles his vanity without drawing very heavily 


by one ; 





compl te suecess, 


self-denial. 


other men, sacrifice of any 


on his purse or his time, and often helps him in his business or profession. 
Under these circumstances, the only knowledge we have of the state of 
his heart is his own story. The editors of the Watchman and of the 
Christian Union have, for instanee, in denouncing the Nation during 
the last week or two, given directly or by implication a very pleas- 
ing account of their own spiritual condition. It may true, 
but then all the religious bond-peddlers, defaulters, forgers, and what 
not, would, if interrogated, have said substantially the same thing. They 
would have said that they felt just right internally, and that their ques- 
tioner was a flippant sceptic. Now, it isnot unnatural that the men of the 
world should ask some little corroboration of this pleasing description from 
Whether it is natural or not, however, they insist on 
it. They will not accept church-membership as a certificate of character 
unless it is accompanied by the open and continuous surrender of things 
which the modern man, both religious and irreligious, prizes. Take, for 
instance, the one little matter of church-going. As at present practised 
in large cities, it may mean the gratification of purely worldly ambition 
or of artistic taste, or, may be, an escape from ennui. But suppose it in- 
volved the maintenance of a church which, far from standing on a 
$100,000 lot in a fashionable street, stood on a $1,000 lot in a region of 


be al 


outside sources 


poverty and darkness ; in which your contribution gave you no comfort- 
able pew with resulting social éclat, or anything but a cane-bottomed chair 
wherever you could find room to place it ; te which everybody was really 
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es welcome as yourself, and did not have to hang round the door until 
you got settled down on your cushion; in which you were glad to kneel, not 
beside your banking and dry-goods friends who gave you dinners durin 


the week, but beside any poor man or woman who felt desolate a 


r 
] 
4 


oppressed, and f und relief in pul 





ic worship from care and sorrow; and 
from the pressure of mundane distinctions—is there any doubt that your 


attendance would count for more than it does as an indication of your 


real motives and aims ? Do you not think that there is something abso- 
lutely grotesque in your giving the account you do of the priccless v 


of ‘the preached Gospel,” and then, when you have secured 1 


tin a pecu- 
liarly effective form, selling the privile 


ge of hearing it at auction, 1 
ing the most costly spots in a great city to deliver it on, and presenting it to 
the peor man as the luxury of the successful ? It would be easy to furnish 
other illustrations of the same kind, but they will suggest themselves to 
everybody without any mention of them, None of them would prove, 
however, that the Church does no good, or but little good, or does not 
contain multitudes of good men. But they do justify the widespread be- 
lief that the good men in the Church are persons whose character was 
formed and is strengthened by other influences than those which the 
‘hurch supplies, and that bad men in it find it no check on their 
badness, and often find it a cloak for their badness, and that to weak 


men it often proves a veritable snare. 


A PRUSSIAN “CRISIS.” 
GERMANY, October 24, 1877. 

THE last number of the ation received on this side of the ocean con- 

tains the gratifying news that the problem, where **the great states- 
man” of New York stands, has been solved at the Rochester Convention. 
No German patriot can read this news without some envy. For a con- 
siderable time we have been straining our eyes to the utmost in order to 
find out where our great and our middle-sized statesmen stand. The 
papers of all shades are agreed that we are in a crisis. Now, how a erisis 
will end, nobody can tell but a prophet. But in a constitutional state 


one ought to have some information about how a cabinet crisis has arisen 


and what it is about. We, however, grope in utter darkness as to both 
questions, though the air is thick with rumors, Nay, if we press the 
political augurs a little closer for a candid confession, we find the papers 
of all shades agreed that one cannot tell for sure whether there really is 
any crisis at all ; and a common mortal, who derives all his political wis- 
dom from the newspapers, would {ind it easier to write at this time a true 
history of the Russo-Turkish war than to find out what the farmer of 
Varzin is about. This much, however, is certain : if we are not now ina 
crisis, still we have been in danger of getting into one; or, if even that 
is an assertion which cannot be proved, we are at least justified in sup- 
posing that there has been and still is some danger. 

At first the overthrow of Dr. Falk was apprehended. Some public 
remarks of the Emperor on his personal ereed as to the relation of the 
state to the Protestant church in Prussia made us feel as if the shadow 
of Mr. von Mihler was once more flitting over the scene—of course, n 
the Mr. von Mihler to whose use we owe the classical song, ** Grad aus 
dem Wirthshaus komm ich heraus,” but the later and worse ** cabinet "- 
edition of this gentleman. The faces of the Liberals grew pretty long, 
while the Protestant Ultramontanes were in high glee, and their Catholic 
brethren pretended to rub their hands with satisfaction and exchanged 
significant looks. A short time afterwards one of these latter gentlemen 
had the goodness to declare that Rome could never be satisfied with the 
beggarly offering of a ‘‘ revision” of the May laws ; rescind, simply and 
totally, then we may be willing to accept your repentance ! Perhaps Dr. 
Falk has been strengthened by such indiscreet utterances as these, though 
some more recent occurrences in Berlin seem to indicate that there is, 


‘‘in a higher place,” a still growing inclination towards a partial return 


to the old patriarchal system which we have but just shaken of. Son 

months ago a quarrel between the highest constituted ecclesiastical authe- 
rities, partly arising out of a conflict of opinion on the soundness and 
expediency of this principle, had to be composed by the personal interpo- 
sition of the Emperor, but a real decision was shunned, or 

avoided. And now a clergyman has been reprimanded, and his « 
by one of the communities of the capital has not been sanctioned, | 
his sermon did not come up tot] 


1¢ Standard of orthodoxy deemed un - 
sary for the salvation of Berlin sinners, though it is apparently sulci 

for that of his present flock, Dr. Falk may, in time, find it pretty difi- 
cult to steer clear of all rocks, in spite of this current in the highest 
regions crossing the current of public opinion at a rather sharp angle 
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Dut there is certainly no danger of his being overthrown on ac« 


his conflict with Rome as Jong as in France the Ultramontanes 




















































ellowed to continue in the role they are pluving tl} ‘ 
After the talk about Dr. Falk had barely sul 7 \ 


the Minister ef Commerce, was brought on the stand. Ile was 


endangered directly by Bismarck, the Prince accusing him of be 
rally not ] Lenough in bis y | | 
undoubtedly something in these assertions, As many as three y 
I was told by members of the Landtag, as well as of the R 

Prime Minister was not quite satisfied with hi 

to this purport have, in fact, never completely died out. ‘i 

this dissatisfaction scems to be somewhat general and vague. i 
has been several times asserted that the two statesmen wa \ 


company with regard to some main principle 


Prussia and of Germany, the facts have thus far always failed \ 


these rumors: and IT even do not remember that an open disegres 


to any distinct measure of importance has ever been) proved \ 

between them. Bismarck is by nature very exact | : 
fortune has surely not made him less so. Dr. Achenbach is let ; 
that, because his successes do not come up to the exp 






mands of the Prince. How far the minister may, 
responsible for these shortcomings, Lam unable to tell: | 
friends of Bismarck who readily ad | 

temper, and the absolutistic cast of his mind, will not : ' nt - 
very minutely and over-conscientiously for the reasor \\ 
fact of failure—though it be but partial an 
he end, always be the conclusive argumentum ad homi How 


Achenbach has come to having this mode of reasoning applied t 


he himself perhaps could not tell, but at all events the difcrenes uN 


ausen, Who has so often had the pleasure of) 





{ 

been adjusted Gnce more so far as to prevent the threatened ruj 
Mr. von Camp! 

obituary asa minister, has been this time suffered to pass unnoticed ; ( 

Eulenburg has taken his place. The Liberals have frequet 


him with sticking as fast tohis office as the snail to its shell, and now they 


are more or less disagreeably surprised by his suddenly tendering his resig 
nation. He alleges the state of his health as the reason: and 

this is not regarded 2s a mere pretext, nobody finds it a satisfactory ex 
planation. The Emperor, instead of accepting the resignation, has 
‘with the consent of Dismarek,” granted t! count a ave of absen 


for six months. What does this mean? is the general que n 





Kulenburg is personally very amiable and highly esteemed, and 
gratissima With the Emperor. Although originally even more conserva- 
tive than Bismarck, he has often acted as mediat n the Cal ! mt 
Prinee would have preferred to see him more reserved in his eon ions 
to the Liberals inthe Provinetalord » Aretsore? ete. These great 
reforms in administrative organizations are far from being completed l 
for some tit has been rumored t the Gov n did not int t 
pursue them any further at preset Is it this that is contemplated 1 
letting the Minister ef the h pnear for awhile f m the een 
Bismarck and the Conservatives do 1 s la 1 the opinion t] 
have been s wl too generous with reforn iws: Mr. von F ™ 
beck, the Presi t of the Reicl gx, declared the other day tl] \ 
needed some breathing-time, and 1 Vv < Lil ils fully coneur in " 
opinion. But though thev are growing mor 11 » willing ¢ 
ahead ata slow rate and with great caution, they still do not like the ides 
of folding their hands and secing a half-finished work put to the t 
And they ask whether the retirement of Count Eulenburg—be it t mpo 
rary permanent—does not amount to this?) Dr. Friedenthal, who ha 
been provis lly entrusted with the Department of t Interior, could 
not | lat for not ing what Count 1 irg W ! expected to 
thi so g the attempt would f him to leet 
s Dey fAg ure, On the other hand, if int 1 
of t ( sl ) g this part cf the reform legis ition to a 
l-s siit explained that substitute for Count Eulen- 
bu ‘ | lw r.member of the Landtag ; od 
1} } 1 this legis oe Moreo how shali we ae i 
M 1 Ben : % tof the I ir and of 
N ] ! nofas Count Evlenbure’s 
s : } i i Is of ¢ ing the Lin ui era, 
. ] nad ult } ly 1 1 for 
city | party, which is his main suy 
nt legislative bodies, a share in the government. Here is a bundle 
Ol 1 =! ( V to be Ss ive 





To make confusion worse confounded, all this is said to be a con- 


{ Chiat f last April. \ hat t 
| H-infor 11 nber of Rei r 

e 4) ; 
\ ‘ } | - 
f , 4 { I: , 

| } not « t ni. D 
re told on all sides that | l- 
in his hand, ready t » wit} i - 

{ tputinay n to bring a hi 

. 4 rt } l } } vy } = 

h And, ¢ » 1] B 1 } v-burly, t Pri 
1 1] Mi r of the Inte in whose persons the whole 
t withdrawn out of the reach even of an interpellation 
i the representati of the people. If things are to go on in this 
fashion, and, unfortunately, the nerves of Dr. Falk and Mr. von Camp- 
hausen should also begin to give way, we may live to see the day when 
the whole Cabinet is away on leave of absence for half a year or more, the 
people, in the meantime, whiling away the dreary months by guessing 


what the great man in Varzin will finally conclude to do with himself, 


with the rest of the constitutional and responsible ministers, with the na- 


tien, and with the world at large. Our thinking men know well enough 
how foolish the attempt would be to measure Germany with the standard 

Mngtish eonstitutionalism ; but this illustration of constitutional gov- 
er nt is after all more than they are willing to swallow without at 
least making a face. The Landtag has just been assembled, and the UI- 
tramontanes, with the hearty concurrence of the Liberals, have promptly 
nnounced that, with all the strength at their command, tl ey are going 
to press the question, what all this means. The speech from the throne, 

ever, does not render it likely that thi y will meet with much success. 


the .Vafional Zeitung. It 
cady hinted that we may have to resign ourselves to wait for a full ex- 
If this should 
it will not serve to strengthen the hands of the Govern- 


‘it draws a veil over the situation,” says is 


planation until after the reassembling of the Reichstag. 


prove to be true, 


ment. Already the question is asked with deep dismay by many thou- 
sands : If the policy of Prussia is enveloped in such heavy and chilling 
fogs, what are we to expect with regard to the Empire ? It is not at all 
impossible that either the wind or the sun will soon succeed in dispelling 
the fog ; but for the moment the situation resembles a right disagreeable 
November day 


Corresp mndenee. 


SILVER AND PAPER. 


To tur Eprror oF Tue Nation: 
Sirk: You speak of the Silver Bill as threatening us with three kinds 
f legal tender, as if paper would continue more valuable than silver. 


The case will be worse than that. As Government notes will be redeem- 


ble in silver, paper will at onee drop to the silver valuation, and unless 


teps toward resumption are taken vigorously, paper will sink one or two 
per cent. below silver. Every debtor will shave his ereditors the full 
present differc between paper and silver, and probably two per cent. 
more, as paper must go below that in which it is to be redeemed. Every 
lepositor in a savings-bank will have the value of his deposit shrunk by 

ime percentage. It seems as if nothing short of insanity could ac- 


unt for such ox and Monroe, of Ohio, lending themselves to 


Is th 


men as ¢ 
me of spoliation. ere no hope in the President ? 


W. EE. C. Wricurt. 


DANVI Mass., November 9, 187 
A SEESAW OF FRAUD. 
To tac Epyror or Tue Nation : 

s Why is it that in all your discussions of the silver question you 
ly m 1 the fact that if silver be remonetized every debtor will 
his creditor out of seven cents on a dollar, and so pay 
than borrowed, while you totally ignore what is equally true, 

t debtors are paying back more than they borrowed ? 
For instance, I borrowed $1,500 gold, when gold was at $1 25, and 
! I 2,000 currence Y, I have paid 7 per cent. interest on this 
and am paying the principal as fast as I can, when gold is at 103. 
y s1ll0 borrowed I received $100 gold. For every $125 which 
iy creditor receives over $120 gold. In other words, besides in- 
litor is now taking from me about 20 per cent. more than I 
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I pay him back about $1,800 gold, 


besides interest 
And th ws on all over the country. If itis wrong for the debtor to 
, le than he borrowed, why is it not wrong for the creditor to exact 
! ethan he lent ? And if there is a loss to be borne, the creditor is 
ually better able to bear it than the debtor, and especially as by the 
hrinkage of incomes the debtor has his obligations increased at the very 

when his means are decreasing. 

It seems to me that the natural restivencss of the debtor class, under 


anifestly unfair conditions, explains the whole behavior of the silver- 


Yours very truly, DEBTOR. 


NOVEMBER 11, 1877. 


[Yes, but the opposite * went on all over the country ” the whole 
time the premium on gold was rising—that is, from 1861 to 1864. 
During that period every debtor was paying his creditors. less than 
he reecived. ‘That was the deplorable consequence of the issue of 
large quantities of irredeemable paper, and one of the worst features 
of such issues is that it is a kind of wrong-doing from which the 
only escape lies through more wrong-doing. It is like having to 
amputate a man’s leg because you have broken it. In other words, 
the only honorable and practical escape from a state of things in 
which debtors get the better of their creditors lies through a state 
of things in which creditors get the better of their debtors. It 
is a pity that there is not some other, but there is not. It is simply 
impossible to do justice in the matter. One of the strongest argu- 
ments against the interference with the standard of value is that you 
create a double disturbance of contracts, one when youare getting into 
the muddle, and the other when you are gettingout. What ‘* Debtor” 
apparently desires is that we should go on keeping up a perpetual 
seesaw of cheating, first allowing debtors to trick their creditors 
and then creditors in their turn to trick their debtors, and so on ad 
infinitum, so that each generation as it comes on the stage may 
have its turn in some game of fraud. We propose, on the contrary, 
that we stop now and here; that all cheating now in progress shall 
be brought toa conclusion as soon as possible, and that all materials 
for fresh cheating shall be absolutely destroyed by the restoration of 
the one stable measure of value. —Ep. NATION. ] 


MR. SUMNER AND THE ALASKA PURCHASE, 
To tir Eprror oF THe Nation : 

Sir: The office of a critic is not a gracious one, I well know ; but it 
does not give the would-be reviser the right to distort facts in order to 
mould them to his prejudices. When I called attention to Sumner’s speech 
on the purchase of Alaska, space in that magazine article would not per- 
mit of quotations to sustain my assertion. Now, Mr. Dall has not quoted 
Sumner’s words at all—he has not even presented Mr. Sumner’s opinion. 
On the contrary, he suppresses the words of the senator, and puts into 
his mouth a quotation which the senator was making from loose and irre- 
gular Russian records ; for, after reciting these stories, as paraphrased by 
Mr. Dall, the distinguished orator uses these words : 

‘** Assuming what is improbable, that these skins were sold at twenty- 
five rubles each, some calculating genius has ciphered out the sum total 
of proceeds at more than eighty-five million rubles, or, calling the ruble 
seventy-five cents, a sum total of more than sixty-three million dollars, 
Clearly, the latter years can show no approximation to any such doubtful 
result. ; 

‘* Descending from these lofty figures, which, if not exaggerations, are 
at least generalities, and relate partly to the earlier periods, before the 
time of the company, we shall have a better idea of the commerce if we 
look at authentic reports for special periods of time.” 

Thus Mr, Sumner, in especial and emphatic language of his own, dis- 
claims his belief in the stories of the great wealth of the seal islands, and 
goes on at once to quote the report of Wrangell, and, again, that of Sir 
George Simpson, by which the fur-seal interests are placed way below 
of the sca otter and land furs! Then, immediately following, he 


quotes from Special Imperial Commissioner Golovin, and calls attention 


1} 
. 


hose 


to the fact that this latter official, in making up his tables of fur returns 
from Alaska fora period of nearly twenty years, never alludes to seal 
skins ! 

My statement in [urper’s Magazine is thus correct, for I say verbatim 
and by context that it is strange that these seal islands of Alaska, which 
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constitute the only real source of wealth and income to the Government 


should never have been alluded to as such by the eloquent advocates of 


the measure ; and, therefore, if Mr. Dall had carefully read Mr. Sumner’s 
neech and then as carefully perused my sketch in question, he would be 
spared from this cast of a ‘specimen brick” taken from his own house. 


Among others Mr. Dall has classed Professor Baird with the advocates 
far as 


meerned, 


chase of Alaska. This is not true as any definite or 


tatements made by this gentleman are e Although he 
’ 


had, p ‘rhaps be yond a doul 
he knew nothing of the seal 


nner. Pro- 


it time. vet 
it Lime, yet 


than any American living at th 


islunds, and 





made no mention of them whatever to Mr. Sur 


fessor Baird ts distinguished 


hy his conservatism in making statements 
advocating a cause about which he has no definite knowledge ; and in this 
connection he certainly had no knowledge of Alaska save taat furnished 
him by the vague reports of sundry members of the Overland Telegraph 
Company, and the uncertain translations from the Russian and German 
books on the subject, which he with great energy and much labor 
gathered together and submitted to Mr. Seward and Senator Sumner for 
their use ; and the senator used them just as a lawyer would in making 
up his case, and the opponents to the purchase could have used these 
same documents and papers just as effectively in their behalf, 

The attempted eriticism as to the importance of the fisheries is equally 
impotent, because the critic fails to tell the reader how much of this 
of codiish, which he quotes from a 
Okhotsk Sea ; he knows well enough that nearly three-fourths of it 
taken last 
superior quality to our Alaskan cod. 


catch newspaper, came from the 
was 
year in Asiatic waters, and that it is, furthermore, of a much 
Mr. Sumner was, in my opinion, one of those rare men who are great 
enough to acknowledge errors of their own, and be thankful to their 
leans 
with the majority in an opposite direction. 

ELLiorr. 


Huxnry W. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, Nov. 16, 1S77. 

WILY RELIGION DOES NOT ACT MORE POWERFULLY AS A 
RULE OF CONDUCT. 
To tue Epitor or Tue NATION: 

Str: The recent article of the Nation on ** The Church as an Aid to 
Good Conduct,” in which reference is made to the number of culprits in 
the late cases of fraud and defalcation who were professing Christians, 
as a 
facts 


much needs 
. 


and the question asked why religion does not act more powerfully 
rule of conduct, is interesting as a recognition of some of the 
of the case and as the opening of a subject which very 
discussion ; but the answer it gives—that it is because people have lost 
faith the fall, the atonement, the resurrection, the 


in supernatural 





tianity, and because they do not believe with the assurance they once did 
in a future state of punishment where they will be damned for sin—is it 
If this reason were the 
true one, then manifestly those parts of the church and those nations and 


not based on a very partial view of the facts ? 


ages of the world which have believed, and do believe, in these Goctrines 
the most implicitly ought to be the ones which are the most upright and 
moral, while those which have relaxed from them the farthest oucht to 
show the largest amount of unrighteousness and immorality. Such, how- 
ever, is notoriously not the case. Who will speak of the Middle A 
those times of the most rigid and unquestioned dogmatic theology, 


as 
being pre-eminently the times when the principles of the Gospel wer 
made the rule of life? What are we to say of the fact that the Roman 
Catholic Church, the place where the fall, the atonement, the resurrec- 


of 


A 


tion, the supernatural authority of Jesus Christ, and the damnation 
the wicked are taught and believed more faithfully than anywhere else, is 


the one which furnishes our State prisons and our haunts of vice and 
ignorance with a large part of all their inmates ? Is it among the brig- 


ands of Italy, and to those nations of Southern Europe that aceept 


i 


the old conservative orthodoxy, an 
that the world turns for 


and morality ? What is the bearing of the fact that 


these doctrin ol 


like them, without a question 


amples of honesty f 

those five cases of lapse into wrong which of late have startled the com- 
munity were all members, not of heretical but of standard evangeliea] 
churches, having at least some faith in dogmatic Christianity 2? And, on 
the other hand, the Unitarians, the Universalists, the free relizionists, 


and the professed infidels—are they indeed the ones, though doubtless 
making some offerings at the shrines of vice, that have nourished an 


undue proportion of cheats and villains ? 





ation. *) 















Without trving to estimate all the causes why religion does n 
more powerfully as a rule of conduct, is not a very cons] 
\ tress which t hun has laid on « Chris 
especially the wide separation it has made bet t 
practical goodness and the salvation of t] i 
uct and religion zs a system of belief and t1 
lhere can be no question as ta the reality of this separation. It is 
notorious that with the great majority of tea 
and Roman Catholie churches, the emphasis of pt n 
and has been for ages, on the dogmatie and pietistic s of 1 
rather than on the moral and practical—on faith and feeling and 
deeds and principles. What is the grand object of all those **y 
salvation” which constitute so large a part of the popular theology, what 
especially of this very doctrine of the atonement on which such enort s 
emphasis is laid, but to find out some other way in which a 4 
escape from the penalty of his sins than by that of his own life and « 
duct ? Nine-tenths of the pulpits of Christendom have been o H 
for ages, are occupied to-day, in showing that personal merit has n 
to do with salvation, but that it was all wrought out for the beliey 
eighteen hundred years ago through the merits of Jesus Chi } 
with those preachers who recognize in some degree the importance of 
moral element of Christianity, and make it a prominent part of 
preaching—as, of course, thousands do—it is not as an ¢ il f f 
ligion, good in its own nature, not as a quality whi f i 
pendent of faith in Christ will ever help in the salvation of { but 
only as an offshoot of piety, and dependent fer all its value on its 
done out of love to God. To be a good citizen and an upricht 
honest man, never to have sold a vote, or watered tl k « 
or cheated the fatherless and the widow through a savings-bank 
surance company, and never to have put one’s hand wron \ 
United States Treasury, all these are represented as utterly w 
from the religious point of view, as compared with one dr 
ing blood of Jesus Christ. The highest virtues of the natural | 
honesty, fidelity, and personal goodness, all those of which w ive to-day 
so much need in society, in trade, in government, in the church itself, 
have been stigmatized over and over again as only 
our own righteousness.” Get a new heart, plant wi vou \ 
ciple of life, fill your soul with love to Christ and faith in his 1 
the church has said is the true way of getting good morality, 
thing, and the only thing, which is needed rd | 
conduct. And while the traitor, the cheat, and mur : 
their whole lives in sin and then using s W i s 
have been represented as going dit Vio t } i f Hea 
the man who for seventy years has been a good zhi id upright 
citizen, but has had no sueh t n rel se} spoken of 
as eternally damned, or, at the best, as having in h ith no] ' 
How could it be otherwise than that such teaching should result sooner 
or later in breaking down t power of is a rule of lif 1 
into the church and into the world a gr ML Of immorality 
iorals and good works are of no \ salva it n good 
! nd good h, ast world has 1 1 rey edly told; if th 
soul is to be saved wholly by th its of Ch and itall b sown, 
as the pulpit f zes has been proclaiming ; if piety will produce every- 
thing, including honesty, and honesty nothing at all, not even itself, 
then it is almost inevitable that the moral element of religion should be 
neglected Men will al s raise that in s} il, the sam In) mat 
terial things, which will gain them the mos lin the markets to which 
it isto be sent, whether of heaven or ¢ leaving that which is un- 
called for, no matter how precious it may be in itself, unsought and un- 
dom 
It is this very thing which has happened in the church. It has 
, lt s lone. ple 1 only on 1 of seed, and now it 
s j s1 got t kind f fru rality and piety ; 
st ! g 1 does } tn } \ v 1 Li nid 
i . I ml Convention the o 
Boston < of stopping sin in the world—what a sa 
n its s!—and ask anxiously how it can stop it among its own 
members, It is a repetition of the very thing that was charged of old 
i the Pharisees—making the law of God of none effect by their tra- 
ditions, rendering the everlasting principles of righteousness powerless by 


es of a dogmatic theology. There are some errors, the same 


uths, whose seed it takes the ages to ripen. And the slurs that 
* centuries have been uttering against morality and our own 


personal righteousness—how can we help putting the two things to- 











S The 


are f >the str ti manner caus 


world but in the « 


e and effect ?—are now 


me hurch, their legitimate fruit 
ion, 

I tl by which t church can make religion 

t conduct : it is simply to begin where if 

t moral element of religion side by side 

Not one single word is to be said against piety itself, 

lunger of the world’s having too much of it. The em- 

yrone moment has b entoo great. The only trou- 

haviag been emphasized at the expense of morality and in men’s 

make it do the work of two separate things. It is contrary 

3 ‘ trary to reason, contrary to the whole analogy of nature, 

pp | he Can | lant to the spiritual faculties and reap a moral 

f God |} iven toevery seed its own body; whatsoever a man soweth 


that alsoshall he reap. These are the two great untrespassable laws alike 

the world and tl il. The church might as well expect grapes to grow 

lof thistles, or corn and wheat off of rose-bushes, as that honesiy and 
uprightness will come of picty and love. Both are good in their places, 
both helpt il to each other, when they once are started. But if the church 
wants b rth, then the only sensil le way is to plant both kinds of secd— 
plant to the moral nature, honor and respect it, just the same as it has 
to that of the spirit. It is time we got rid of the old slur about “ preach- 
ing mere morality” ; time that we were done with sacrificing the grandest 
interests of society and humanity on the altar of an artificial doema: 


time that we were done with hearing men like Froude testify that all their 
lives in a Christian land they have never heard one sermon on the simple 
duty of honesty. The inculcation of honesty, goodness, truth, sobriety, 
and personal righteousness—that is the only God-ordained way in which 
honest, And when 


this with the same enthusiasm and earnestness that it 


we ean have good, true, sober, and righteous men. 
the church dos 
has used so long in preaching piety, then, and not till then, will it make 


religion act powerfully as a rule of conduct. 
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Iruaca, N, Y., Nov. 30, 


Notes. 


ACMILLAN & CO. announce a series of short books, under th 


of ‘Men of Letters,’ to be edited by Mr. John Morley, 


M 


general title 


and to contain what is most worth knowing about the life, character, 
works, and literary rank of the greatest writers in English. Several of 


the biographies have already been assigned—to Prof. Goldwin Smith, 


Wordsworth ; to Principal Shairp, Burns; to the Dean of St. Paul's, 
Spenser ; to Mr. Mark Pattison, Milton: to Mr. J. A. Symonds, Shelley ; 
to Mr. R. Hl. Hutton, Seott; to Mr. Leslie Stephen, Johnson ; to Mr. 
d, (. Morison, Gibbon ; and to Mr. Morley himself, Swift.— Nature 
for October 25 is a double number, embellished with the cleventh portrait 
**Scientifie Worthies.” Sir J. D. Tooker is this time celo- 
rated on steel by the admirable engraver, Jcens, and in an appreciative 
biographical sketch by Dr. Asa Gray. The Director of the Kew Gardens 
some notes of the general result of his late botanizing 
tour with Dr. Gray and Dr. Hayden across the Continent. — Mrs, Fran- 
tt, author of ‘ That Lowrie’s,’ protests in a 
printed cireular against the conduct of the Messrs, Peterson, of Phila- 


in its series of 
| 
| 


himself furnishes 


eos Hodgson Burn Lass 0’ 
delphia, in republishing her early magazine writings against her wish, 
and without warning the public, as they had promised they would do, that 





the writings were not new. The fact that a bonus was offered her docs 
not alter the character of such proceedings, which ought to be resented 
by the public as keenly as by the author herself. Mrs. Burnett’s regular 
publishers are Scribner, Armstrong & Co, J. W. Bouton’s list of illus- 
irated art works for the season of 1877-78 embraces ‘Examples of Con- 


temporary Art,’ being seventeen etchings from representative works of 
living English and foreign artists ; 


W. Bel 


‘William Blake,’ etchings from his 
} *‘Xviiime Sifcle—Lettres, Industrie, Sciences, 


works, by l Seott: 





et Arts: France (1790-1798)’ ; and the five concluding parts of ‘ Willian 
Uneer’s Works,’ seventy etchings after the Old Masters, Some time 

we suggested the advisability of a loan exhibition of fans and kindred 
objects, similar to that of which South Kensington had furnished the 


of Decorative 


example. It is now announced that the New York Society 


1 exhibition next 


month at the Academy of Design. 


runs, antique laces, tapestries, and embroideries have been: solicited. 


—Without departing from its customary lines, Lippincott’s Magazine 
! » than commonly varied and readable. Mr. Alfred 


N 
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T. Bacon’s papers describing a month spent in Sicily promise, from the 
first instalment, to be interesting and fresher than most tourists’ tales 
about Italy. Pal t of the present paper. 
Extracts from the 


r Marshal Day 


‘rmoandsS cesta form the subj. ( 
letters of Lieut. Joseph Diss Debar, a French officer 
must, ¢ i fate 
northern Gi 
e 
1. 





ive a lively geeount of the of three brothers 


had the misfortun: invaders of rmany 


inthe year 13. ‘Captured by Cossacks ” is their history in bri These 





gentry were found not so black as they were painted ; it was not easy ** to 
discover in their outward features the proverbial elements of popular ter- 
ror.” They allowed Debar to make more or less exaggerated sketches of 


them, with which he adorned his letters home, and which are reproduced 
in the magazine. the Germans, 


thouch he admits that it is not strange 


Ife reserves his harsher epithets for 
that the French ‘have made few 
friends in this country,” and proves by his adventures from first to last, 
as a prisoner and as a fugitive, how much he owed to German humanity 
and A lady, a cousin of the late J, P. Kennedy, and an inti- 
mate visitor at the home of Madison and at the White House under Jack- 
son, gives some very entertaining reminiscences in ‘ Days of my Youth,” 
a youth spent chiefly in Virginia before the Rebellion. 
dotes of the two presidents, this writer has much to tell of her kinsman, 
the author of ‘Swallow Barn’ and ‘Horse-Shoe Robinson,’ and her par- 
tial account of him is quite in accord with Mr. Kennedy’s public reputa- 
tion during his lifetime and good memory sinee. Another Southern con- 
tributor, Mr. William Owens, treating of negro folk-lore, rehearses some 
old and some, to us, wholly new animal fables, and the old are varied suf- 
Br. Wolf, Br. Rabbit and the 
Tar Baby, for instance ; Br. Rabbit and Br. Frog (for Br. Coutah) running 
a race; Br. Wolf feigning dead ; and Br. Rabbit riding Br. Wolf, all 
show slight differences from the form in which they were first published 
in the Riverside Magazine, and, we must add, a marked inferiority on 
the narrator’s part. On the other hand, the stories of Br. 
cape from Br. Wolf's toils at the pear-tree and on the way home from the 
fair; the excellent fable of Br. Elephant and Br, Lion, and the less 
striking one of the rooster who had not learned to scratch, together with 
the insipid nursery tale of the Tiny Pig, have never, so far as we are 
aware, seen the light before. 


loyalty. 


Besides her anee- 


ficiently to make them worth repeating. 


labbit’s es- 


—The December number of Zarper’s Magazine begins and closes with 
Milton, whose ** Hymn on the Nativity” is printed partly in commemo- 
ration of Christmas, and partly for the sake of illustrations, apparently 
by Mr. Fredericks ; and whose cosmogony in his *‘ Paradise Lost” is 
briefly explained by Mr. E. S. Nadal. 
however, the real pices de résistance are Mr. Longfellow’s long poem en- 
titled “* K¢ramos” and the second instalment of Mrs. Fremont’s ‘* Year 
of American Travel.” In the case of a younger poet, ‘‘ K¢ramos ” might 
be thought an ambitious effort. It begins with the song of a potter at 
his wheel, which recurs at intervals, always with the opening refrain, 
“Turn, turn, my wheel.” The poet fancies himself flying on his ‘‘en- 
chanter’s magic cloak” over the lands famous in the history of the 
ceramic art, beginning with Delft, in Holland, and ending in Japan with 


Among original contributions, 


* The villages of Imari, 
Whose thronged and flaming workshops lift 
Their twisted columns of smoke on hizh, 
Cloud-cloisters that in ruius lie, 
With sunshine streaming through each rift, 
And broken arches of blue sky.” 


As felicitous as any portion is the description of ‘* blue china” 


‘* Nor less the coarser household wares— 

The willow pattern, that we knew 

In childhood, with its bridge of blue 
Leading to unknown thoroughfares ; 
The solitary.man who stares 

At the whittciver flowing through 

Its arches, the Yantastic trees 

Aud wild perspective of the view ” 


Mrs. Fremont 


condition of herself and thousands of her fellow-travellers cooped up on 


‘s pen is no longer vagrant. She describes forcibly the 
the Isthmus in April, 1849, waiting day after day foy the arrival of a 
steamer from San Francisco or one doubling the Cape, and tantalized by 
the knowledge that mails containing news from their friends at home 
and indispensable remittances had overtaken them, and were technically 
inviolable till they had reached their destination In this 
emergency the Americans got together and, as Mrs. Fremont says, ‘‘ made 
their laws as they went,” appointing a committee of twelve distinguished 
personages to open and distribute the mails. Her portion was a letter 
from her husband, dated January-February, at Taos, New Mexico, relat- 
ing his terrible experience among the Rocky Mountains, and informing 
her that he should now proceed to California by the Southern route. 


San Francisco. 








») 
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Congestion of the brain did not prevent Mrs. Fremont from going for- 
ward by the first steamer, nor did the bursting of a blood-vessel prevent 
her Iranciseo, 
shipboard ; at Monterey sh 


i 


Nov. 


2, 1877 | 


* 


reaching San ‘John Phoenix ” was of the company on 
e enjoyed the kindly friendship of General and 
Mrs. Canby, to whom she pays a fitting tribute ; and in the course of 
future Admiral Porter 
The Chinaman was already on the scene. 

—The Portfolio (JI. W. 3B 


approaches it for close art 


the 


narrative we have glimpses of tl} and General 


1¢ 


Sherman. 


vuton) never disappoints the applicant who 
-study ; there is always at least one article of a 
solid value that takes the periodical out of the category of merely deco- 
rative and popular picture magazines. Thus, Professor Colvin’s patient 
study of the engravers who taught or followed Diirer, after exhausting 
the list of those who formed, is now expanding happily among those who 
continued, his style. The contribution for October is devoted to the 
hams, the most jeweller-like and charming of the Little Masters ; the 
admirable engravings of Barthel Beham, little cartouches filled with 
laborious beauty, are copied in photogravure by Durand with a perfection 


> 
C= 


that quite saves the student the costly necessity of buying his original 
works ; and eight reproductions in the course of this number give a satis- 
factory taste of the style of the brothers—for such they were, and not 
cousins, nor nephew and uncle, as the followers of the historian San- 
drart have believed. The Behams were expelied for their Protestantism 
from Nuremberg in 1524, and Sebald afterwards got into trouble for 
loose living and the theft of Direr’s material. A better résumé of the 
career and works of a pair of Northern mediwvalists, obstinately con- 


tinuing their course in the broad daylight of the Renaissance, need not | 


be desired than Prof. Colvin’s. The perfect illustration of this paper 
must condone a little laxity in other instances. The photographie copy 
of a small picture of G. HT. Boughton’s (now at Knoedler’s Gallery—the 
** Divided Attention ”) is somewhat muddy and poor, and M. Mongin is 
decidedly inept in trying to etch ‘*The Age of Innocence ” of Reynolds. 


—In the October number of the Nineteenth Century, Viscount Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe has a paper entitled ‘‘ International Relations,” which 
contains many valuable political suggestions, but also the following re- 


markable philological passage. We quote from page 477 : 


‘“‘There is a tone of grandeur in its sound which makes the term 
‘ambassador’ a natural object of curiosity as to its origin and derivation. 
If the Spaniards had claimed it as of their invention, the likelihood 
would have been greatly on their side. Grandiloquence is one of their 
national attributes, and their substitution of an 2, pronounced gutturally, 
for the double s in the French and English forms of the word, augments 
iis effect on the ear. But this conjecture is not borne out by the opinion 
of enquirers. The languages of Greece and Rome have been rummaged 
in vain for some root from which the title may have sprung. The lexico- 
graphers have been reduced to the necessity of making guesses which do 
more honor to their ingenuity than to their judgment. But to pursue 
the enquiry further would be a mere waste of time. .It is enough to know 
that we have the word, and are not ignorant of its meaning.” 


We were not aware that any of the great lexicographers, including 
Vebster, Worcester, Grimm, Diez, Vigfusson, Littré, ete., entertained 
any serious doubts about the true etymology of the word ‘‘ambassador,.” 
Ilow thoroughly the languages of Greece and Rome have been “rum- 
maged for some root from which the title may have sprung” we do 
know, but it certainly has been done ‘‘in vain,” for the word is 
Greek or Latin but of Teutonic origin. In the Gothic of Uliilas 
ambaths for the Greek 61a xovos, servant. 


not 
not of 
we find 
In Anglo-Saxon we have am- 
beht, ambiht, ambght, embeht, meaning servant, messenger, legate. Inthe 
‘Heliand ’ we find ambaht, and in old High German ampaht, and, finally, 
in Old Norse we have ambdtt, the latter meaning bond-woman, bond- 
maid. From these old forms of the word we derive the modern German 
Amit (offiec), Danish Embede (office), and modern Icelandic embertti (office), 
and from them we also get the modern Roman form ‘ embassy,” ** am- 
bassador,” Italian ambébasciadore, ete. From Gothic ambaths to Roman 
ambassador (ambathsador) is certainly an easy transition. It true 
‘‘ambassador” recalls the word ambactus, which is found in Cwsar’ 


is 
‘Gallic War,’ where we read ; ‘*Cireumse ambactos clientesque habent 
and this word is also found in the poet Ennius ; but the Roman 
marian Festus, who lived in the fourth century after Christ 
tells us that ambactus is a word of Gallic, thet is to say, Transalpine 
origin (*‘ Ambactus apud Ennium lingua Gallic ay 

This statement of Festus has led linguists to search the Celti 
for the origin of ambaclus, 


gram- 
distinetly 
“a servus appellatur ”). 

languag 
Zeuss suggests the Kymrie amaeth (for 
ambaeth, the 6 having been dropped), meaning laborer. 


Ss 


The near relation 
between ambactus and ** ambassador” is obvious : and if Viscount : 


ford de Redcliffe had stated that both Celts and Teutons have a 
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closely related in form end meaning, and that there may be s loubt 
whether Ceasar and Ennius got their @mbacius and 1 rn Ror 
ambassador from the Celtie or Teutonic form of t] root, but 
nearly all lexicographers are in favor of the T ori he wv 


} 
irk. 


not have been wide of the m: 


—The local support of the Zearvard Lam; having proved inade- 
quate, those who were loath to see this clever enterprise go Gown re | 
try what could be done by enlarging its scope, and, inaw peal t 
the same class to which the Lantern, Vanily Fair, Mrs. G J and 
the rest appealed—and failed. Four numbers have already appeared 


during the present term. They exhibit no abrupt Change from the / 
poon of yore, and may still be enjoyed by college-men everywhere, 
though there is certainly no endeavor to conciliate Yale. The last nun 


ber is perhaps the best sample of what the Lampoon aims to be, unless it 
has political caricatures in reserve. The large drawing, ** De gustibus 
non,” not only shows cite in the designer, but a near approach to mastery 
of the style best suited to the process employed by the Lam; i Phe 
artist to whom we owe the cartoons of the ** Manners and Customs of 4 

Bostonians,” continues to show himself a worthy disciple of Richard 


Doyle, and he has the merit, rare in social earicaturists, of catching tl 
national type and not putting us off with the 
a Du Maurier. His scene on the arrival of a train, mountebanks on the 


lon] tthor 
ldeais ercher ol 


Tremont Street mall of Boston Common, and Boston bat 


\ w, 1 t 
humor and insight into character with a realistic fidelity. M than 
one of the initial pieces will bear comparison with those which 
the best English comie journals, But the Lam; Was always y 
on the side of its art. Time only ean show whether the letterpress w 
attract support for its own sake. Here again the last number s 
the first three, but the proportion of comic verse to ecomie and al 
prose is striking, and indicates that the old diMeulty in 
tributors has not been wholly overcome. The poetry, however, is | 
and ingenious, 

—We are sorry to have detected the Hrentng Post in ther t of 
**journalism” very like in its main features one of that paper's previ 
attempts at deception in the case of Rochefort. During the Presidential 
canvass of last year it published, for electioneering purposes, a story which 
we believe it got from a letter written by a clerk in London to somebody in 
Washington, that if Tilden were elected no more of the new four per 
cent. bonds could be sold abroad. This was ridiculous on its face and 
Mexican besides, and was promptly exposed, for on the iirst false news 
of Tilden’s election reaching Londen there was a slight advance in Am 
ean securities. The Post was ashamed of t! Tair at the tir 
owing to the rapidity with which it was found out. On Tuesday last, 
however, evidently supposing that people had forgotten its offence, 
it came forward and, with true ** journalistic ” brass, ** recalled its pre- 
diction” and declared that what it said was ** that the success of the De- 
mocratie party would have” (at some time not named) ‘tan injurieus 


effect on the public ( redit,”” and it adds that thc passage ¢ ft] 
fulfilment of it The likeness of this 
fort case is very amusing, and seems to indicate some 


Silver Dill 
to the Roche- 
permanent lesion 
in the moral faculty. We now warn the foolish and wicked little prophet 
that though other people may forget his ** journalisms ” we do 


is the s propheey. 


not, and 
that whenever we catch him * pointing with pride ” 
the brand of fraud” on him. 


firmly ‘* fix 


BRYCE’S ‘TRANSCAUCASIA AND ARARAT.’* 


has been said of Voltaire that he cast a keen glance over the surface 


rey 


i 
| This is not the highest praise which can be given to a 
yut it contains nearly the best description of the qualities 
That ac 


lmarv requisite for the compositi n of a good work of travels is oby ious, 


traveller. uteness of observation is a 


iat Mr. Bryce possesses this characteristic in a high degree will be 


apparent to any one who re ads even a few pages of his Transcaucasia, and 


especially the admirable geographical descriptions which form one of the 
most striking features of the book. What is, however, more likely to 
esi cognition, and therefore better worth pointing out, is the care 
with which Mr. Bryce devotes himself to noting and bringing out facts 
W h lie upon the surface—matters, that is to say, which he has observed 
with his own eyes, and which are worth observation. It sounds a para- 
dox to assert that the merit of a book lics in its superficiality; but if the 

**] and Ararat Being notes of a vacation tour in the autumn of 


London and New York: 
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term ‘ f 1’ he used in its striet sense, there is nothing more cer- 
in t an int of travel composed by a person who sees a 
tt s valuable exactly in proportion as it is super- 
{ rT {tempt to be profound. For the merit of such a 
i » note what he sees and what is obvious in the countri 
! 1 t ntion to exa tly those facts which the in- 
t hy ise t] ee them ey ! If t 
who «le he result of his journey into puns is the most 
of | i by far the most useless and even noxious is the 
mn charlatan who, seeing a country for the first time, unfolds 
mysteries unknown to persons who have inhabited it for vears, Such 
man, if he visits the United States, brings back from it tales of 
trange sects and astounding religions, and even if the particular facts 


which he narrates be true (which may well be doubted) conveys an im- 


‘ 


ion of the ¢ ist as false as if one were to describe 
England from a careful study of Bedlam and Hanwell. 


man travels in France we may be sure that he wil! see nothing but com- 


‘country which is ji 
If such a gentle- 
munistic or priestly conspirators, and not only bring back no information 
as to the appearance of the country or condition of the people, but abso- 
lutely circulate a mass of what is in effect carefully collected misinforma- 
tion. 
Russia, unless we are mistaken, has at least onee fallen a prey to a 
traveller of this stamp, and it is an infinite relief to find Mr. Bryce’s book 
filled, not with dark hints and mysteries social and political, but with 
lucid deseriptions of the country he saw and the things he observed. 
at the bottom of a well, but such truth 
will never be fished out by a stranger hurrying through a strange country. 


Truth, no doubt, sometimes lies 


On the other hand, a number of truths lie on the surface ready to be 
seized by any one who has the clearness of eye to perceive them and the 
freshness of mind to appreciate their value. 
ficial are not, therefore, trivial. 


For things which are super- 
The very contrary is the case. The 
important work of travels which has ever been produced is the his- 
tory of Herodotus, and what is important in his book is not the informa- 
tion collected with trouble from Egyptian priests and others, who pro- 
bably often lied and whom he certainly often misunderstood, but the 


mosi 


infinite amount of personal observation on the habits of nations, peoples, 
and tribes which his insatiate curiosity led him to colleet. No book, 
again, has in modern times so profoundly influenced history as the travels 
of Arthur Young. 
the result of much thought and observation as superficial ; it is neverthe- 


It would be absurd, indeed, to describe works oby iously 


less true that his travels derive their special value from observations as to 
The tables in which he calculates 
the respective produce of England and France have not attracted and do 
not deserve to attract half as much attention as his notice of the fact that 


the nobles, on the very eve of the Revolution, galloped about Paris with- 


obvious matters which met his eyes, 


out caring whether they rode down the foot-passengers or not ; that, 
while the road between Versailles and Paris was crammed with coaches 
and riders, you might travel for miles over the country without meeting 
so mitch as a gentleman’s carriage ; or that a French nobleman would 
never dream of inviting to his table tenants who, in England, might be 
asked to the house of a duke. 
have been made by any traveller with sufficient shrewdness to see that 
Yet of all the travellers who visited France 


These and observations of a like sort might 


they were worth recording. 
towards the end of the last century Young is nearly the only traveller 
who put them on record, Superficial as they may be termed, they are 
the salt which has kept his book alive. To expect the same degree of 
merit from a person in Mr. Bryce’s position would, of course, be ridicu- 
His travels in Russia and the East were, as he is careful to point 
Ile suffered under the great disadvantage of not 
understanding the languages of the people among whom he journeyed. 
He certainly, however, belongs to the class of which Arthur Young may 
be taken as the great modern type. He possesses the genuine genius for 
noting down what is worth noting, and recognizing the leading and re- 
markable features of the country through which he passes. Nothing 
gives a better example of his merits as a traveller, and at the same time 
of the great importance of what may be termed obvious observations, 
than Mr. Bryee’s comparison between Russia and the United States. 
Both, as he points out, are big countries, both are new countries, both 
lies in the future rather than in the past. 
fond of speculating, writing, and talking about them- 


lous, 
out, necessarily short. 


countries whose interest 


No nations ar 


‘Being new, and feeling themselves new, both are extremely sensitive 
to the opinion of older countries, and anxious sometimes to compel, more 
ft to the admiration of their neighbors. In Russia, as in 


n onciliate. 
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America, the first question put to the stranger is, * What do you think of 
our country #7” and an appreciative answer is received with a thrill of 
pleasure which a German or an English breast would never experience on 
the like occasion. With all their patriotic self-confidence, they have a 
consciousness of having but just entered the circle of civilization, and 
are pleased to be rerzssured. They are, therefore, like the Americans, 
eager to learn what foreigners think of them ; they do everything they 
can to set off the good points of the country, both physical and social ; 
end they are apt to be unduly annoyed at hostile criticism.” 





This ing 


nious comparison, which spreads over several pages, deserves 
to be read from beginning toend. Mr. Bryce is himself not ‘insensible 
to the many striking contrasts between the two nations, the most striking 
of which is that in Russia there is, speaking broadly, no middle class, 
but only an upper and a lower, and that lower almost entirely uneducated 
and politically powerless, In America there is nothing but middle class 
—a middle class which is well taught, intelligent, political to the marrow 
of its bones.” We ourselves are inclined, even on Mr. Bryce’s own show- 
ing, to hold that the points of contrast are of more permanent importance 
than the points of resemblance. The saying about scratching Russians 
and finding Tartars is something more than merely ‘‘ smart,” for it ex- 
presses ina terse form the fact which every writer on Russia, from Mr. 
Mackenzie Wallace downwards, brings out, that the Russians, with all 
their external polish, are in some respects still in a condition of compara- 


tive barbarism ; but even though we may not agree with all Mr. Bryce’s 


conclusions, this disagreement does not detract from the merit of the 


comparison between Russia and America. The facts which Mr. Bryce 
notes are, after all, facts, though other points of view may also be of 
equal importanee, and it is an immense service to readers who have never 
seen Russia to have it forced on their attention that if Russia exhibits 
sides of resemblance to the East, it also exhibits points of resemblance to 
the United States. 
in reference to another arise either from ignorance of the most patent 
facts, or from the habit of attributing to countries, as they at present 
exist, characteristics which once perhaps really distinguished them, but 
which now, at any rate, are merely matters of history or tradition. We 
may suspect that more than half our young ladies who visit Scotland ex- 
perience a slight feeling of disappointment when they find that claymores 
are as little used in Edinburgh as in New York. We are certain that a 
host of respectable Englishmen derive such ideas of American society as 
they may possess from a set of incongruous notions impressed upon their 
imagination by Fenimore Cooper and Charles Dickens ; and jf they do 
not fall into the delusion of thinking that Indians and wigwams may be 
seen not ten miles from New York, are certain that revolvers and bowie- 
knives are pretty freely used along Broadway. No example of the 
errors arising from prectical ignorance of patent facts is more remarkable 
than the miscalculation formed by Englishmen of all parties as to the 
probable result of the war of secession. What is worth notice is that of 
Englishmen who had not seen the United States, not one in a thousand 
expected the North to succeed; of Englishmen who had _ travelled 
through the Union, at least nine out of ten were well assured that the 
South would fail. This difference of judgment was the simple result of 
ignorance or knowledge about the elementary facts of the case. 

To save foreigners from such elementary ignorance of Russia is the 
service rendered by the keen-sighted observation of Mr. Bryee. Every 
page of his book affords illustrations of the important inferences which 
may be suggested by small and obvious facts. Thus, the description of 
Tiflis, a city consisting of three towns, inhabited by three distinct na- 
tions, who dwell side by side, but never mingle, suggests forcibly one of 
the strangest peculiarities of the Russian empire. The different races 
which dwell under the rule of the Czar seem, from some cause which it 
is’ not very easy to assign, incapable of amalgamation. The Germans 
who crowd some of our cities form in one sense German communities ; 
but the son of German emigrants is, for all purposes, an American citi- 
zen, The Germans who have been settled for more than half a century 
at Tiflis are Germans still, and, if they have kept their own civilization, 
have not imparted it to their Russian or Eastern neighbors. Let any 
reader, again, who wants to realize some of the most marked distinctions 
between Eastern and Western life read Mr. Bryce’s admirable description 


Half the erroneous judgments which one nation forms 


| of the voyage from Poti to Constantinople on board a steamer where, 


| one language or race to be predominant. 


‘**reckoning in all the tongues, there were at least eight constantly and 
regularly spoken on board.” We shall seareecly fail to see how this mix- 
ture of races and tongues fundamentally distinguishes the Fast from 
Western countries, in each of which we are accustomed to expect some 
The picture, again, of the im- 


pression of melancholy which the eoast of Asia Minor makes upon the 














traveller, of lands which are blessed with every gift of nature, but where, 


to use Mr. Bryce’s words, ‘‘ all is silence, poverty, despair,” brushes away 


at once all the artificial apologie 








s for Turkey by which writers who have 
perhaps never seen a Turk, and have certainly never suffered from his 


Which is still brave in battle eannot be 


misrule, try to prove that a race 
i st ordinary duties of ¢ 


incompetent to perform the m yvernment. 


Mr. Bryce, if must be admitted, does not appear to possess quite that 
absolute impartiality which he assumes to himself in his preface. For 


this we do not blaine him. intly only a 
name for indifference to the results of a momentous struggle. We can 
hardly conceive that any humane man ean see Turkey as it is without 
wishing that the Turks could be removed, bag and baggage, froin the 


hon mt 


Absolute impartiality is cons 


land which they have destroyed ; and a traveller impressed with the atro- 
cious evils of Turkish misrule may be pardoned if he shows a tendency 
It is, at any rate, one of 
the great merits of a book of observation such as that which Mr. Bryce 


to overrate the benefits of Russian government. 
has composed, that his own statements often suggest corrections to what 
are, after all, only speculative inferences, He argues, for example, with 
great force, that conquest is obviously against Russia’s interest, and ap- 
pears to infer, or at least to suggest, the conclusion that therefore the fear 
of a Russian conquest is chimerical. Now, alittle consideration will show 
that any argument of this kind is fallacious. It is not always that na- 
tions pursue even their apparent interest ; it is constantly the case that 
It may well be maintained that 
the conquest of India scarcely promoted the permanent interests of Eng- 
land ; but any Indian prince who thought that this fact secured his throne 
against attack would have found himself the victim of an absurd error. 
Austria gained little but trouble from retaining possession of Venice, but 
the Austrians would have been still at Venice if they had not been forced 
out of it by the arms of Prussia. 


they do not pursue their real interest. 


France certainly gained nothing from 
the occupation of Rome, but the French army did not withdraw till the 
Germans were approaching Paris. Russia herself pursues (in this as in 
other respects resembling the United States) a protective policy which ail 
Why, 
therefore, should not Russia, like other nations, make conquests which 


enlightened economists know to be opposed to her best interests. 


may injure others without benefiting herself? On Mr. Bryce’s own show- 
ing, nothing appears more probable. ‘* The Russians, with all their ver- 
satility and quickness, are not yet, and will not for many years to come 
be thoroughly civilized”; and uncivilized states have always confounded 
success in war and extension of territory with real increase of greatness 
and péwer. But, urges Mr. Bryce, “either Russia will abstain” from 
conquest, ‘‘ or, if she does not, she will suffer for it, and be all the more 
likely to break up, all the less formidable in future to her neighbors.” 
In other words, don’t hinder a burglar from breaking into your house ; 
when he sees your money, either his good feeling will prevent him from 
taking it, or if he docs take it, riotous living and drunkenness will the 
sooner bring him to his grave and render him less formidable in future to 
his neighbors. For our part, we prefer the timely use of the police. 
Disagreement with some of the arguments used by Mr. Bryce does not 
imply dissent from much of the doctrine which his‘ arguments are meant 
to support. Still less will it blind any candid critic to the great skill with 
which Mre Bryce has used a short journey, out of which most persons 
would get nothing better than temporary amusement, for making a vivid 
and instructive sketch of the countries and races which he has seen, For 
mountain-climbers his spirited account of his very spirited ascent of 
Mount Ararat will form the main charm of his book. 
valuable information to the knowledge that the Alpine Club may now add 
to its boasts the glory of possessing a member who has ascertained that 
when you stand where the ark rested you find there is very little to see 
there, will heartily rejoice that the very daring ascent of a mountain 
which the natives hardly dared even to approach did not end in a calamity 
which would, among greater evils, have deprived the world of one of the 


Those who prefer 


hest books of travel that has been produced in recent times, by a travel- 
ler who knew both how to observe and how to record his observations. 


The Odes of Horace in English Verse. By Caskie Harrison, Professor 
of Ancient Languages in the University of the South. [Book I.] (Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Heath. 1877.)—There is more reason than a plain English- 
man would suppose for the mu!tiplication of bad translations of the 
classic poets by men of learning. To one who sincerely enjoys a Greek 
or Latin author of genius in his native tongue no translation seems ade- 
quate—indeed, all translations are a superfluity, if not a weariness. Sue- 
cessful versions from one modern language into another are rare: but it is 
oduee the lit i 


practically impossible to rep 


mews taem. af 43 Pee ean, 
rary form of m pieces 
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ation. 


of the ancient languages. We may get a conserve of the grapes; but 


shape, the odor, the bloom have vanished, and the finer the original qua 
ity the greater is our disappointment. 


The poets easily feel this, and are loath to undertake the drudgeries-and 
1 


uncertainties of translation, Now and then one of them w nel i 
to harness Pezasus to tl 1 vork, and ! i i 
eau be grateful. But men of learning are 1 f 
tast Phos yy ‘ssarily tl best jyud of 
bilities of poetic translation. They see the failures of the poets; they 
that Chapman and Pope and Cowper and Bryant have missed H 


more or fess; they can definitely point out this or that series of short 
comings and mistakes; and they too often conclu 
myself.” 


failures. 


The result is a long list of respectable failures, or of ludicrous 
] At Prof SS r New? ] 


mar 
nhe has render 


The result is that a really able scholar | 
thinks he has done a service to his countrymen whi 
‘Iliad’ into the metre of ** Yankee Doodle,” 


In 


and that his dietion is pl 


ly and truthfully archaic when he ealls a direful thing 





and a young mana ‘‘eallant.” In England, we are sure, the *Gradus 
Parnassum’ is at the bottom of some of these sur; ng perf 


It is natural that aman who has all his life written Greek and 1 


verses, With a feeling that the ancient Greeks and Ror have ’ 
lost something by not being his contemporaries, should imagine that | 
ean *“*do” English verse as well as elegiaes and iambics. In America 
we cannot generally plead the bent of early training in this directio ) 
that the little volume before us is not easily accounted for. If wuthor 
of these versions had tried the experiment of reading them to s 

sible person who was well acquainted with the En 1 | 

would have made a remarkable discovery : he would have found if 
much of them is neither sense nor good English. It appears by the ] 


face, indeed, that he has consulted friends; but his friends have not ti- 


cised him wisely. 
’ 


In his preface Professor Harrison remarks: ** In th 
sures I have allowed the odes themselves to decide thei 
being most likely to maintain for the eve and for the ear some resemblat 


to the Latin ; and I have perhaps erred in my efforts by compressien and 
inversion to imitate, at long intervals, the inimitable charm of the Hora- 
tian stanza.” Perhaps the latter sentence describes the chief snar ) 
which Professor Llarrison has fallen. He has forgotten that it is impos 


sible for him to supply in English the system of in 
the original, notwithstanding its inversions, perfectly transparent. ‘The 
consequence js that in Ode X., for example, we find this labyrinth, which 
no one can thread without the commentary of the Latin 





Yea, Hion left behind, d vr 

Phow leading, Atrids in t 

And Phessaly and cam} ‘ 
Phi N frojaus grieve 





Stanzas equally bewildering might be quoted by the dozen, ar 


whole odes are pervaded by a similar obscurity. Apart from this, how- 


ever, the English is often faulty, with such makeshifts as ‘* did seal,” 


**did roll,” ** not flavors” ; and such impropricties as ‘* Massic’s cups 


for cups of Massie. The detinite article is omitted ten times in the first 


ode where idiom or sense requires its insertion. The height of this ab- 


surdity is reached in the se Tiber is said to undermine 
'), and Vesta’s shrin 


the monuments ** Of hing | Many lapses in taste 


and aecuracy proceed from a want of skill in versifying. The moon is 
made weakly ** bland,” without warrant of the original, for the sake of a 
r who has eseaped the fickle sea of Pyrrha’s 


coming ** band.” The marine 


love pointlessly hangs up a ** dripping siroud,” constrained by some ne- 


cessity of rhyme. Meriones is black with ** dirt of Troy” ( pulvere Troico), 


on account of a misleading ** shirt ” in the preceding verse; and, strangest 
of all, we i 
because something else ** doth follow fast.” 


read of the **timbrel’s d/as?,” in the eighteenth ode, evidently 
Mistakes of interpretation occur, ‘* Hell’s cramped hall” is probably 
the one shade of meaning which **exilis” in this passage will not bear. 
clearly misses the sense of **fruitur credalus 
is not the ‘* garish field ” ; and ‘* Tear- 
ful funerals of Troy * by no means raise the same image in the mind as 
In the coneludin 


. Enj vs thy golden hue” 


aurea.” The ‘campus apricus” 


the **funera” of the original. g 
first ode, the prayer of Horace that he may enjoy what he has with 
1 ; 


stanza of the thirty- 


body, ete., is completely obscured, The exigencies of 


ns, transform ‘integra cum mente” into ** with soul in- 





ken ‘*turpem” into *‘dire.” Proper names are clipped 
licentiously. Such forms as *‘ Favon,” ‘* Merion,” ‘‘ Tarent,” ‘* Atrids,” 


and ** Mitvione’ three syllables) might be pardoned to Chapman, but 
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